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ABSTBACT , ' , / 

The lajor goal of the Rational Asian lierican 
Psychology Training Conference vas to bring together ccncened Asian 
American scholarsr practitioners, adiinistrators, connnity leaders, 
and students to exaiine, discass, aaid provide recoiiesdaticns for the 
triaining of Asiqin Aierican psy^plogists. Three kindis cf products 
eserged fros the conference: the accounts of personal experiences^ 
^ovel training p^grass, and other issues that participants 
pr^ented; frapevorks end paradigs^^ used to analyse the issues and 
probless; and substentive recoisendations generated by^ the group 
interactions* cultural and linguistic differences of Asian Asericans 
vis a vis the larger society, their iipact on lental health probleis, 
the seass of resolving these probleis, and t^e training of Asian 
Aeerican psychologists for coping with these differences «er« 
discussed. Becottsendaticns vere lade vith regard to the typeiB df 
psychologists that are needed, the training prcgrais uhich 
specifically* deal uith vorking with Asian Asericans, and the advocacy 
.of iperticttlar treining prograss. T^e appendix includes a paper used 
as astinolus for discussion of specific concerns at the conference* 
Topics relmted to the training of usian Aserican psychologists sere 
covered in this paper. (Author/AB) < 
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Background 
of Conference 

In 19*72, the Association of Asian Amencan Psycholo- 
gjsts (AAAP) was founded As with other ethnic or- 
^ganizations in psychology such%s the Association o^ 
Black Psychologists and Psychologists for La Raza, it 
was concerned thaU the interests and psychological 
Well^-being of Asians (e g Chinese. Japanese,'*^Ko- 
fean. Pillpinos. Samoans, an^ Vietnamese) in the 
United States and of Pacific Island Americans were 
not being served Memj^rs of AAAP attempted to 
draw attention to Asian Americans' by documenting 
the status^of ^siah Amerioans. j)y suggesting more 
V adequate research strategies and theorie^. by exam- 
-injng current rriental health service delivery systems, 
by refcommending more responsive mental health 
services, and by working within the professional 
mental health disciplin'es and the socl5l-polltlca^ 
arenas 

It was against this background of concern that 
prompted initial discussion of a conference, AAAP 
held a meettng at the 1974 Amencan Psychological 
AS^ciatiorr Convention in New Orleans Although 
much of the discussion dunng the meeting focused 
upon AAAP, several issuesfhad much- greater gener? 
airty (1) How could psychology and psychologists be 
more responsive to Asian 'Amencans*^ (2) Were psy- 
chological researeh and theories applicable to Asian 
Americans? (3) Were there enough psychologists to 
provide the kinds of services needed in Asian Amer- 
ican communities'? (4) How could training programs- 
be more relevant to Asian, American students'? (5) 
Wha^ were the mental health needs of Asian Atnen- 
cans'? At the invhation of Dr. Robert Chin (now Presi- • 
dent of AAAP), Dr Stanley Schneider, Chief of the 
'Psychology Training Branch of NIMH, also attended 
the meeting Noting that much of AAAP's concerns 
were related to training (i e , to the training of Asian 
American psychologists and to the%)les that were 
desirable in the communities). Dr. Schneider sug- ' * 
gested thai a conference grant proposal could be ' 
submitted to NIMH in order to focus on training 

With the advice of Robert Chin and Advisory Board • 
membef^ oi AAAP, Stanley Sue decided to wrrte ^n^J 
SMbmit a conference grant proposal. Several AAAP 
Newsletters contained requests for suggestions and 
•comments from members, and many AAAP members, 
did providte suggestions and offers of assistance Dis- 
cussions about. the conference were also initiated at 
the AAAP meetings of the American Psycho'logical 
Association Convention in Chicago during t975 and ' 
the Western Psychological Association Convention in 
Los Angeles .dunng 1976 At the Chicago meeting at- 
tended by about.56 persons, a decision was made to 
allow the conference organizers some degree of 
freedom in making decisiorrs about the structure and 



' nature of the' conierence Stanley Sue solicited the 
advice of others and carried out the plana and details ' 

•df mounting and conducting the Conference as well a? 
formed the intellectual format of the issues. 

Throughout this period of time. Patnck Okura, Execu- 
tive Assistant to the Director of NIMH and an AAAP 
Advisory Board member, provided invaluable encour- 
agement ^nd suggestions on tf^e proposal. In April, 
. 1976. unofficial v^ord was received that the proposal 
.had been approved for funding by NIMH Dr. Stanley 
Schneider from NIMH showed deep appreciation and 
understanding oi the'issues'in facilitating the work of 
A^AP, Its members, and the plaee of a framing con- 
ference. His support, stimulation, and insights were 
crucial to'thejhinking of the planners ^nd partici- 
pants.* 

I 

Conference Planning 

Goals ■• 

Why have a conference? What could be achieved at 
such a conference*? It was the intention of those or- 
ganizing jhe conference to bring together conpern^* 
Asian American scholars, practitioners. 'adminisfra- 
tors. conjmunity leaders, students,' etc. to eximine.^ 
discuss, and provide' recommendations 'for, the 
training of Asian American^ psychologists. It was 
hoped that the conference would generate specific 
suggestions for realistic ch^hges in psychology 
training programs to respond to 'Asjan Amencag 
needsr Initially, tl}« goal was to write a monograph or 
report of the conference to send to training progranr^s, 
students, professional organizations, mental health 
agencies, interested community incllviduals, etc. The 
monograph would inform readers of Asian Amencan 
concerns and offer recommendations for responsive 
training programs. A secondary, but nevertheless, 
important fijinction on the conference was to acquaint 
participants with the perspectives and viewpoints of 
others, For Asian American psychologists, there have 
been realJy no opportunitFes^to meet each other and 
to systematically develop commuqicatrop networks, 
collaborative efforts, and exchange of ideas that are* " 
vital in any attempts to serve particular communities. 
Having meetings at psychetogy conventions often 
draw too few participants due to the small population 
of Asian American psychologists. The conference, 
then, would allow interactions between individuals 
with similar interests but with little familianty of each 
other. , ^ J 

Format and Agenda 

What could be meaningfully accomplished by 45 br 
so* participants at a three day conference? With so . 
many important issues facing Asian Amencan psy- 
chologists and communities, the conference puld 
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move in se\feral different directions As a means of 
.presenting issues, stiTnulatmg. tboughts and ideas, 
and of generating recommendations, Stanley Sue and 
Robert Chin wrote a preconference paperf entitled 
"T^re framing of Asian American Psychologists" (see^ , 
Appendix A), The paper was distributed to Confer- 
ence participants about a month before the confer- 
ence date. It was not intended to restrict issues^, to 
define directions for training, or to be representative 
of Asian Amencan views Rather, the paper was to act 
as a, stimulus fof discussion and' as a source which 
documented specific concerns. Several major areas 
were covered in the paper* 

.1. The number of Asian Amencan psychologists- and 
an estimate of the supply of psychologists serving 
Asian Americans. 

2. The mental health vp^eds of Asian Americans and 

the resources available to handle these needs 
«» 

3. Justification* of special efforts to .recruit and train 
Asran American psychologists 

4 The kinds of new roles that cbultj be adopted by 
Asian Annerican psyo*K)logists and various training 
models discussed at the Austin and Vail Conferences 

5. The kind of product (researcher, professional, 
connmi>nity advocate, etc j that would be desirable 

6 The type of training needed ta develop the product 

* 7.^RecorBmendations for realistic changes in training- 
programs* 

In addition to the preconference paper, participants 
were asked to distribute to others brief reports of their 
experiences, wb/k, oc plans that would^ have some 
relevance lQr the training of Asian American'fJsythol-. 
ogists. ' * 

^ . ^ ■• . ■ - . 

|J5 terms of an agend^, plans were made to have brief 
introductory pr€^entations, introduction of partici- 
pants,* and^ group sessions, The group sessions/ 
tormed the mapr bulk of the three days Participant?^, 
were cfivided into small gcoups to iliscuSs specific 
, issues and concerns. -Each group would then report 
, on Its partici^lar activities kpd recommendations to 

* the- entire group 'AltKOugh issues and topics for the 
• snnail groups were specified' in advance, the ultimate*. 

decisipn for group ac^vities^would be left to the par- 
ticipants. ' ^ ' • . 

Selection of Participants , 

t» 

The most difficult task was in the selection of partici- 
pant^ BjBcause of budgetary considerations and the 
desire t^' keep the number of participants small 
enough for intensive face-to-face interactions, it was 
impossible -to invite 'many well, qualified persons.. 
Many individuals, respondiri^* to*'announcefT\gnts of. 
the Conference in the AAAP Newsletters, wrote to in- 



dicate their interest in the" Conference, bnly a few 
couid be invited. Furthermore, the diversity of Asian - 
/^merican groups, interests, and backgrounds mearvt 
that representation of all. interests was simply impos- 
sible Th© concept of Asian American covers groups 
such as Chinese,* Japanese. Koreans. Pihpinos. Sa- 
^ moans, and Vietnarfiese (to^name a few) Some deci- 
sion h^rfto be made in the expenences and roles of 
participants University faculty, graduate students, 
community leaders, pr-^ctitioners, consumers, admi^n- 
* istrators. etc.Vihally. A$ian Americans differed in age, 
cieographic Ideation, overseas background, bilir>gual 
^aality, sex, value orientations, experience with Asian 
.Arriericans etc. Based upon Iheir experiences and 
potential contnbution to the Conference, subjective 
judgments were rriade and about 40 individuals were 
invited to participate. As discussed later, the selection 
of participants proved to be a major point of Criticism 
from some participants. Appendix B provides a Nst of 
the participants. 

Conference Site 

The Conference was held at California State Univer- 
sity, Long Beach. Dr. Albert H. Yee, an AAAP Advi- 
sory Board member and Dean "of Graduate Studies 
an^ Research ^t the University, had offered AAAP full 
use of his Cenfer'S\xonference facilities and made 
arrangements for cafeteria meals, dormitory or .hotel 
rooms, transportationi^ duplicating services, etc, at a 
substantial finapcial saving/The use of fhe University 
tacilities allowed the Cohference to be held on the 
West Coast (where a high proportion of Asian Ameri- 
cans reside), at a reduced*cost w<th the' generous asr 
sistance oj Dr, Yeaand his Center.. 

Conference Activities^ and Proceedings 

The Conference wasjormally convened on July 29, 
1^976. After opening addresses by Albert Yee, Stanley 
Sue, and Robert Chin, participants were encouraged 
to become acquainted with each other. Several issues 
were immediately raised by a few participants and to 
reflep^ these activities during the conference, it. may 
be wise to cover two areas: process and content, ^{o* 
.cess refers to the way activities occurred (i.e., tFje 
issue of how events happened) while content, is con- 
cerned with the substantive outcome (i.e , the issue of 
what" happened or the products that emerged). For 
convenience, this distinction between process and 
content IS 'maintained. ' ' ^ 

Process ' - 

As mentioned earlier, approximately 45 persons par-'" 
ticipated at 'the Conference.-^early alt of the partii;^!- 
pants were psychologists or psychology students. 
Although a high proportion of the participants wore 
from the West Coast, there was cross-section of the 
natioh^ Chinese, Japanese. Korean. Filipino, and Viet- 



name^ attended Most participarMs were associated 
wfttkcoH^ges arrtH universities although practitioners, 
researchers, and administrators were also present 

The procedure for setjing off the process was to have 
participants cluster around signs posted around the' 
room to meet others^of similar views and to express 
similarities and differences among the participants. 

The diversity and differing orientation^ of participants, 
meant several things First, some time had to be spent 
in getting acquainted with one another. Many partici- 
t^ants were*aware of the work of others but had never 
met face to face Second, many different viewpoints 
and ^perspectives were .expressed. It was difficult to 
1ind any unanimity on sorr^e issues and many individ- 
uals felt thfat they represente,d different constituencies 
With different needs, pnorities, and interests Finally, 
vSonrie participants raised some strong objections 
They felt that (1) tt)o many academicians were repre- 
sented, (2) participants should have included other 
mental health workers (i e., non-psychologists), and 
(3) Asian American communities should have had 
greater input in the selection bf participants. A few 
individuals, who were not at the Conference, had 
written letters to protest these three points. One par- 
ticipant strongly related his belief that there was a 
growing trend toward elitism as reflected in the lai^e 
number of academicians at the Conference, the lack 
oi community involvement in the approval of whatever 
recommendations that would be made, and the need 
to challenge 'traditional theories, approaches, and 
methods in psychology Stanley Sue explained that in 
many ways the selection process couJd not be de- 
fended and that difficult decisions had to be made. He 
indicated that AAAP had 'd^Clded to allow autonomy 
for the organisers of the 'Conference to initiate its 
plans for the Conference. Jn addition. While the needs 
pf^ Asian Americans required interdisciplinary ap- 
proaches, \he Conference was sponsored by the Psy- 
chology Trajmng Branch of NIMH and the primary 
goal was to affect changes in college and university 
graduate psycholo^ programs. A great deal of dis- 
cussion and debate revolved aroufid these three is- 
sues. 'Although th.ere was no reso(|jtion possible, ail 
participar\ts became quite sensijized to the ihree con- 
cerns" and generally agreed that more community 
input should be sought since the Conference was rel- 
evant to the needs and resources of Asian Amefican 
communities, there was also agreement that th4 Con- 
ference should proceed as planned, despite some 
feelings of dissatisfaction'. " 

During the entire Confere?ice, participants had to 
.grapple with ^trong mixed emotions and conflicts 
These conflicts arose over several issues 

0 

First, with the large number of university faculty and 
university-related individuals at the Con4r4nce, som§ 



participants felt that the interests of nonacademicians 
would not' be represented. Individuals in-service 
agencies and those working in Asian American com- 
munities indicated that academicians had historically 
ignored the interests of community individuals, con- 
ducted research that had no applied value, and ex-, 
ploited subjects in their research Ah participants 

V wanted to better integrate the work of ^ academicians 
and community mental t^ealth workers but in at- 
tempting to move toward an integration, different 
groups had to engage in sCT-examinations, struggles 
to understaYid others, and direct' confrontation. The 
underlying issue might be well expressed as (1) the 
identification of*personal and institutional changes 
needed to have psychology serve the pieople more 
and (2) the input -and control over these changes 
which should be by the communities and their repre- ^ 
sentativjes and not solely by universities or^ven serv- 
ice agencies." Second, many'^ participants realized 
that training issues were vitally important and yet felt 
a high tlegree of uncertainty. They were being asked 
to examine directions tor the .training of Asian Amer- 
ican psycholQgists -with no precedents on which to 
base their views, and with unclear channels bywhich 
the influence is to.b'e wielded. Indeed, most of them 

V, felt that current training programs were not respond- 
ing, to Asian Americans, yet they had*themselves been 
trained jn such programs. Sorne were angry that 
greater attention had not been paid to Asian Ameri- 
cans and now they had to start "from scratch" in 
making recommendation's. Thirclt^he issue arose over . 
the audiences to which the Comerence wogid be ad- 
dressed. Some participants felt that the audience 
should be Asian Ame/icans; others wanted to com- 
municate with psychologists, training programs, antl 
funding sources;, still others felt th&t the message of 
the. Conference should be directed to 'as many aucJi- 
ences as possible. The controversy over the audience 
addressed &rt)se since the Conference could conceiv- 
ably serve one'audience and 'not another. For exam- 
ple, to secure funds or to influence training programs, 
It might be better to make ^trono recommend,atioa3 
with little dissension. On the othervt}ancJ, the a^)pear- 

• ance of unanimity would violate the reality of Asian 
Amencan communities which show diverse view- 
points and concerns. One could^then haVe a situation 
in which short term interests (i.eVmaking stro^ig rec- 
om^iendat4ons and possibly seeing dhanges in 
training programs) are realized at the expense of long 
term goals (e.g., action on the regon^mendations that 
are premature or are later substituted by better rec- 
ommendations). The general decision wes to convey 
to all audierfces the issues confronting* the Conferr 
ehce»and the, struggle and learning expenence that^ 
pa<ticipant^ were involved m Finally, the issues in- 
volving Asian American psychologists include those 
of psychology as a whole. Thus the Conference was 
addressing issues that bedevil psychologyasL-a pro- 
fession. 



Content 

Three ktnds of products 'emerged from the Confer- 
ence. The first was the- accounts of personal experi- 
ences, of novel traifung programs, an6 of other issues 
that participants presented The second .was the 
frameworks and paradigms used to analyze the issues 
and problem's The third was the substantive recom- " 
mendatidns generated by the aroup interactions 

Individual Accounts 

All participar^ts were asked to prepare brief state- ■ 
ments'of their activities and concerns. These state- 
ments wer6 intended to (t) inform participants of 
each other'a concerns 'and activities, ,(2) stimulate 
ideas that might' -be. used for making recommenda- 
tions on the training of Asian American psychologists, 
and (3); better understand experiences tfiat Asian 
Americans have and the potential problems encoun- 
tered in training. A few selected statements are sum- 
manzed as follovys. 

1. One school psychologist felt that graduate pro- 
grams have been administerecj^and taught by instruc- 
tors who are too far removed frosn the realities of 
minority group communities, particularly Asian Amer- 
ican or\es. This was evident in her field supep/ision 
of students who are enrolled in university field- work 
courses As field supervisor, there was little contact 
with the instructor of the ^course Traming, tf^'en. 
sh£rt)ld be a coordinated and involved process for all 
"jconcerned • ' \ • 

2. A graduate student observed that there are very few 
practicum' field placements •4or Asian American stu- 
cjents. He'suggested that special field training sites or 
agencies for Asian Amerixjans wanting to work with 
thetr own communities Ijpileveloped and that na- 
tional guidelines for such specialized agencies be 
developed. 

3. One practitioner raised a series of interesting and 
important tssk^s He felt that more Asian American 
students had to be recruited to meet the needs of 
Asian Amencans. Further,' there was a substantial 
lack of Asian. American faculty who could, attract, in- 
spire, and tram Asian Amencan psychologists into 
rDles' of researcher, practitioner, or community 
worker. Students should receive training that is baste 
to their roles as psychologists but also that ta unique 

. to roles as Asian Amencan psychologists In view of 
the iP^city of Asian Agnencan instructors and field 
.supervisors and the relatively srrvall'Rumbers of Asian 
Amencan population centers, it mey be Wise to or- 
ganize o^e or two mental health training centers for 
Asian Amteftdans. The clinical practitioner may have 
to develop bilingual facility because of the larger" 

. numbers of non»Engltsh speaking Asians m thfe 
country. Furthermore, training to work with one- Asian ^ 
(e.g Chinese) group may not be Applicable to 
working with another (e.g Korean). ^ 

\ 




4 A faculty member, who taught undergraduates was 
disappointed to see only a few courses offered by 
California universities on psychology and Asian 
Americans He was concerned with the lack of psy- 
chologists in Asian American programs and the disor- 
ganized state of research materials He suggested 
that an information and resource pool be organized 
and that a speaker's pool be created, perhaps by 
AAAP. to better reach students j 

5 One university administrator related some personal 
expenences of haw his career choice in psychology 
was influenced by limited job opportunities for "onen- 
ta^s" during the 1940's. Initially skeptical over ethnic 

' organizations, he has now become involved m-AAAP 
since It IS addressing itself" to some relevant prob- 
lems. , * 

6 Another university faculty descnbed her activities'to 
tram interpersonal skills needed in psychotherapy or. 

. counseling. Combining didactic and experiential as- 
pects, the course uses GAIT (Group Assessment of 
Interpersonal Traits)' and^the "bicultural contextual- 
izer" model of clinicdl tmming for culturally related 
counseling The unique ^s well as the common jssues 
in interpersonal skifis for minority and white studeijits 
are' examined m the model. 

7. One faculty member felt that one important issue 
faced by alt students is due process in student evalu- 
ations*. He'expfamed how his clinical psychology pro- 
gram had made some major progress to ensure fair • 
pjay in evaluations. 

8. Several graduate students indicated that in order to 
reduce feelings of isolation (because of the small 
number of Asian American psychology students), they 
organized theCoalition for Asian Mental Health in the 
Southern California area. The. Coalition ts an autono- 
mous, student initiated and directed group. While its 
members currently consist of. psychology graduate 
"stude'nts attending -Los Angeles area colleges and 
universities, they ^^ave been interested m diversifying 
and. strengthening its membership' and have encour- 
aged participation of interested indhvid/ials, regard- 
less of background. The Coalition^has created its own 
communication networks and .has planned several 
projects, including an^A^tan Amencan mental health 
symposium. 

9. D/. Stanley Schneider discussed the nature of psy- 
' chology trainin'g programs in NIMH and their rele- 

'vance for mmonty groups in general and Asian Ameri- 
cans in particular. 

10. Dr Dalmas Taylor explained the APA Minority Fel- 
lowship. Program funded jointly by NIMH and APA. 

'The Fellowship Program Is designed to enhance mt- 
nonty participation in psychology by increasing the 
supply of^doctorally trained psychologists who^e in- 
terests lie^'in the area of racial and ethnic mmonty is- 
sues. This ts accomplished by providing fellowships 
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for deserving graduate students. In qgditiOn, the M^-/ 
'riorit/ Fellowship Program develops information and 
specific fechniquea that could be employed by urn- > 
verslties to attract dndiretain minority student^, in- 
forms undergraduates on oppartunities 'for graduate 
education and employment, and evaluatBs the effec-^ 
tiveness of graduate educatior< in relation'to minori- 
ties. , , ^. 

These are but a few examples of the concerns, inter- 
*ests, and experiences that the partjcipants reteted-to 
each other. They were discussed throughout the Con- 
ference. ' ' ^ ^ ' 

... ^ . • - 

The bulk of the Conference activities revolved aroulSd - 
th^ small group ^sessions and the recommendations 
^ accepted by the entire grou^p of participants J^ecause 
participants wanted to have input into the .goals of the 
Conference, the small group sessions were devoted 
to (1) defining what kinds of products should emerge 
from the Conference and {2} the substantive recom- 
mendations for the training ot Asian American^, psy- 
chologists The first task of the sm^ll group session 
invplved the specification of issues, goals, apd^od- 
ucts.for the Conference Because of thQ(^(Jiversity of. 
ideas expressed, only a listing of issues, goals, and 
pro(^jjcts are provided .• * 

Issues 

1. What are the .relationships between community 
mental health facilities, the various communities, and 
the universities in the training of psychologists'^ 

2. What IS th^e process involved in linking community 
input to training issues'^ 

3. How can training be influenced by a greater under- 
standing of the diversity and commonalities of Asian 

American communities'^ 
( 

4. What IS meant by the term "community'?" 

5. Is there a distinction between training for Asian 
Amencan, psychologists and training to serve Asian 
Americans? 

6. What IS the ideal Asian American psychologist? 

7. Can the obstacles to training such psychologists be 
identified? 

8. Are there currently any Asian >Q^merican psychology 
training programs that could serve as models? 

9. To what extent does political pressure govern or 
dictate the traming of Asian American psychologists?" 

10. Can policies and legislation relevant to training be 
'dentifled and influenced? 

1. How can the Association of ^sian American Psy- 
cnologists use greater influence in the development of 
mental health services for Asian Americans'^- ' 

.121 WMti's the impajjt of foreign bl5rn psychologists? % 

8 



, 'Goals of the^Conference 

1 Help streng'then the Associatiorj of Asian American 
Psychologists' (AAAP) and develop political effective- 
ness -1 - ^ . ^ 

2. Develop recommendations for organizing AAAP 
into a mbre productive organization ior integ^rating 
and conceptualizing Asian American issues. . 

3. Creation df a stronger working relationship be- 
tween AAAP and other organ illations such"a€"~fhe'~ 
American Psychological Associatiorj," ■ 

4. Develop networks and linkage with ottier'merTtal, 
health discipliipes ana interdisciplinary approaches to 
service delivery. ' ^ 

5. Make r^commendatiohs for community involvement 
in training. ■ , . . 

6 Establish a vehicle for obtaining linkage to other 
minority/ethnic groups via AAAP task forces. 

7 Develop continu?ty of, the Conference group with 
community participation via AAAP. 

8. Coordinate greater involvenrient vCith other appro- 
•priate Asian Amencan mental health/social service^ 
organizations. 

9. Deve|pp viable models of training bearing in mind 
the questions of "training for wjiat kwds of roles and 

_ in what settings with what target groups'?" • ^ 

10. Establish standards for training. * 

11. Consider the defelop'ment of Asian American 
psychologytraining centers. 

12. Identify possible funding sources for training, 

13. Focus on the Sue and Chin'preconference paper 
an^ some of its ideas and recommepdations. 

14. Examine jssues of- recruitment, curriculum, enroll-: 
ment, inte<nship or practicum experiences, licensing, 
and staffing of training programs. 

16. Define the r^le of cqmmunity wjt)rkers to con- 
sumers regarding training. 

16. Identify means of affecting change m institutional 
policies with respect to service delivery. ' 

17 Develop ideologicaLframework& to build greater 
unity among Asian American psychologists and pre- 
sent policy Statements with respect to current trends 
within training programs (e.g. affirmative actionj. y 

18. Enhance recognition of "Asian Amencans as a* 
minority group among academicians and others. 

19. Develop critena for measuring training outcdme. 

20. Engage in research that helps tojdentify effective 
, skills and methods 'that meet the needs of Asi9n 
* Americans. 

21 . Engage in research that identifies Asian American* 
needs , 



Products I c 

1 Write Conference *^ort -that will identij^ problems'^ 
and issues and recommendations for dealing with' 
them. 

2 A report of the life experiences of some Conference 
participants with respect to training' and career. devel- 
opment. - ' 

2 Guidelines for community involvement, for changes 
tn existing traming programs, and for the role of psy- 
chology. 

4 A report of the issues, process, plan of action, and 
reclommendations'of the Conference. 

5 A report to inQlude issues raised ty the San Fran- 
cisco Bay ^rea letters 

6 An accurate mailing list of Asian Amewcan psy- 
chologists, a. resource center that could collect copies 
of training model descnptions, and a coordinating 
committee for future activities In training issues 

As can be seen m th% long and diverse topics cov- 
ered in defining Issues, goals, and products, partici- 
pants did raise so many issues that it was impossible 
to deal with more than a handful tn depth. Immedi-. 
ately after the small group sessions on these topics, 
^roup recommendations were presented, discussed. 

, and advocated. " ' \ . 

» 

Frameworks of Analysis and Discassion 

An important part of Jhe Conference for the'partici- 
(jants and thefr discussion .was the problem of shariiTg 
K^meworks of analysis used explicitly and implicitly. 
The identification ot issues, goals, products. and rec- 
ommendations by incjividuals was' within the con- 
texdal setting, of some assumed framework. Thfe iden- 
tification of these frame^vorks was done from time to 
time in the discussions h this section, we shall Iso- 
late some of these, and at times go beyond what was 
actually said or recorded to report the informal dis- 
cussions; and ,to infer that which was operating from 
what was said 

It should be noted that major attention , was daid to 
training for service to the broafdiy defined Tnent^l 
health issues affecting ^sian Amencan cofrtrnunrties 
and persons- Identifying and judging the neededte- 
search and evaluation research topics and trainirr^or 
these topics were seerv^s afrprojDriate for a l^ter con- 
ference. f 
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The* dominant framework of analysis in the Confer- 
ence's discussions assumed cultural and linguistic 
differences in Asian Arhericans \/is a vis the larger 
society, in mental health problems, in the means of 
resolving these problertis, and in the training of Asian 
• American psychologists for coping with these differ- 
ences. At times, there was the heuristic assumption of 



^ a general Asian Apnferican psychology and/or of var- 
ious separate Asian "American cultural communities 
The reactions of the dominant Caucasian culture or 
socio-economic class are' rooted in racism (partiC;u- 
larly institutional racism), prejudice, and drscrimina; 
tion Economic issues and class-political issues were 
also identified For some conferees, these factors^ 
' were seen as primary causes, while for others, these 
were seen as contnbutory factors. 

Early sensitization, recruitment, selection, and 
framing programs for psychologists and Asian Amer- 
ican psychologists were the confconting realities 
around which the specific issues were clustered. 
Analysis of the institutional* forces in universities, 
agencies, ^funding source^, and training centers were 
considered to be subservient to the analysis of direc-\ 
tions desired by the Asian American psychologists. ^, 

Othec frameworks employed fromMime t^ tim^e and 
^from person to person, both formally and informally, 
were advocacy organization of Asian Annencan psy- 
chologists, the political setting of mental health is- ♦ 
sues, the organizational-administrative contexts of the 
• total system in the United States including the federal, 
state, local governmental units and the recipient 
agencies, the collaborative nature of team and multi- 
disciplinary and multi-professional. relations of psy- *^ 
'chology. psychiat[y, social work,*r>ursing.- economics, 
etc., with Asian and Asian American studies or^ cam- 
puses; and|the emergence and development pf indig- » 
, . enous community leaderships and power systems. 

Substantive Recommendations for the Training 
of Asian American PsyduMogists 

To fully appreciate the substantive Vecom'mendations 
approved by Conference participants, it is necessary 
to reiterate the concerns and problems that many 
Asian Amencan psychologist^ have. (A2fuller discus- 
sion of these concerns and problems Appear in Ap- 
pendix A.) First, there is a shortage ot psycljologists 
' *who serve Asian Amencans. Many/ Asian psycholo- 
gists' are foreign born and" return to their countries 
after receiving their doctorates la the United States. 
^ Many Asian American psychologists are in career 
fields that are not sisrvice oriented or if they are^ in 
, service onented fields, these psychologists may have 
little contact^with Asian Americans Furthermore, the 
survey by Padilla. Wagner. & Boxley (1973) indicated 
that- Asian American- faculty totalled only seven in 
doctoral clinical programs (see Appendix A). Thufe 
there is not only a shortage of service onented psy- 
chologists for Asi&n Americans but also* of academic 
psychologists wjip could act as role models and ad- 
vocates for Asian Americans. « 

Concern with the .number of Asian American psychol- 
ogists \^uld not be great unless it could be demon- 



Strated that there is a high need for psychological 
services. Most researchers and practitioners agree 
that mental health needs have b^en underestimated. 
Asian Amencarts experigpce racism, society's failure 
to facilitate the' development of culturally different 
groups, and the rapidity and turbulence of social 
change. These factors undoubtedly affedt psycholog- 
rcal well being. Furthermore, existing mental health 
services are often unresponsive to Asian Amerrcans 
The lack of bilingual therapists, the culture-and class- 
limited orientation of therapists, and the structure of 
the delivery system discourage utilization of these 
services. 

There is definitely a need to tram more psychologists, 
to work with Asian Amencans in a culturally respon- 

jsive manner. In addition, researchers are needed who 
understand the cultural background of their groups 
and who can develop sensitive measunng instru- 

.ments, methodologies, and theories. All of these 
points .suggest special recruitment and training pro- 
cedures. The ' follQwing %re the recommendations 
advocated b^ the Conference* * % 

l^pes of Psychologists Needed 

Without 'directly,. specifying a narrow range of suffi- 
cient skills that psychologists should have in workin*^ 
with Asian Amencar^. the ConfererTce did. recom- 
mend imj3ortant or necessary skills 

1) Psychologists should be sensitive to cultural differ- 
ences »of, and among, Asian American groups Not 
only do Asian Amencans differ from other Americans 
but they also exhibit differences according to the paf- 
tici^lar Asian Amencan group being considered 

'2) Psychologists engaged in psychotherapy or interN 
>vention with one Asian Amencan group qpust realize 1 

that matenals and strategies used with that group may.' 

be inappropnate for other Asian American groups 

3) Psychologists and psychology students should crit- 
ically examine 1he applicability of traditional models 
of psychotherapy and^intervention with Asian Amen- 
cans. There must be continued exploration into alter- 
native models for use with Asian Americans-. Training 
programs should facilitate this examination and ex- 
ploration in sludjgnts 

4) Particularly for" native-born Asian Amencans, em- 
phasib should^ be placed upon acquiring or 
strengthening' their pnmary Asjan languages? Many 
Asian American mental health workers conduct psy- 
chotherapy or attempt other working relationships in 
English, despite the fact that the clierrtele may be 
prirtiarily versed in an Asian language rather than 
English. Psychotherapy, as a verbal modality, neces- 
'sarily requires that the participants involved (e.g. 
client arrd therapist) share fairly common* or con- 

*gruent cultural values iind social class backgrounds, 
and^the therapeutic process is facilitated by sharing a 



common language where participants can be under- 
stood a^ unambiguously as possible Without lan- 
guage commonality, idiosyncratic^ and cultural ntf- 
ances and values cannot be adequately understood. 
^ In effect, conveyance of meaning is compromised 
Such situations are often seen in relationships be- 
tv^en .an Asian speaking client and a therapist who is , 
a native-born, Asian Aiperican or is a Caucasian. Jn 
addition, the^atch between client and thersfpist in 
^ social class, culture, personality, and the psychohis*- 
torical expenences is important. ^ 

5) To meet the needs of Asian Amencans, it is impor- 
tant to have a wide range of skills and competencies 
rather than to simply have more Asian Amencan ther- 
apists invo^v^ in individual psychotherapy. Training 
should inelude exposure to different areas within psy-N 
chology (e.g., clinical, social, community, develop- i 
mental) as well as interdisciplinary fields. , 

Training \ 

There wasvgen^raTagreement that current psychology 
training programs provide no' training specific to 
working with Asian Amencans. While many minority « 
group psychologists at the- Vail Qonference expressed " 
dissatisfaction with traiging, it should be noted that 
^ whenever programs devote some aspect of training 
relevant to minority groups, the focus is mvanably 
upon non-Asian Amencan ethnic groups. The general 
Jeering was that opportunities to receive training m 
acadennic expenences (e g. curnculumf and afield 
experiences (e.g. internships, traineeships, or clerk- 
ships) were vital in order to fulfill roles ^s As^an Amer- 
ican professionals, researchers, and teachers. The 
issue was over the mechanics -of training. How coul^ 
Asian American training opportunities be increased 
consideririg the fact that the Asian American popula- , 
tion IS small tompared to those of Blacks and the 
Spanish speaking/surnamed individuals? That is, if 
training opportunities are inadequate for other mi- 
nonty grojips, then this would especially be true in the 
case of Asian Americans Who comprise a small popu- 
lation 

Three levels (not mutually^xclusive) of trainiij^ could 
be examined The first is the wide range of skills and 
^ cornpetencies basic to that of a psychologist. t>e* 
pending upon the type of psycholdg'ist, the skills and 
' competencies are in psychological knowledge, teach- 
ing, research, interpersonal or clinical and community 
areas, etc. The second level involves exposure /and 
experiehce in* minority^ group iffairs. Cross-cultural 
influences^ocietal racism, opifressiorv and exploita- 
tion, contributions of vanous ethnic groups, etc. 
would be relevant tpthis second level. The third level, 
and the one that was given the most attention at the 
' . Conference, was concerned with training opportuni- 
ties in Asian American ' communities While not 
jj^^ing the importance the basic skills as a psychol- 
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ogist and experience in general minority group affairs, 
the Conference participants felt that the third level 
needed the most examinatiori A series of recommen- 
datit)ns were made to increase training 'opportunUies 
in Asian Amencan communities \^ 

6) It would not be realistic to expect all graduate 
training^^tograms to offer direcjt experiences wit^ 
Asian Amencans'* However, opportunities for students 
should be availatj^le. One or more training centers fo'r 
those Committed to working in Asian American com- 
munities should be established .The center would be 
located in an area with a fairly large Asian American 
population and would allow psychology students from 
throughout the nation to ga!r> experience in working 
witK Asian Amencans A week long pl§nning'session 
of''*doers*' and "conceptualizers" should be called in 
order to form* a center and to develop guideTines for 
Its program of training. Several considerations are 
important First, students^e selected for teaming in 
the center only after they have committed themselves 
to working in a career »with Asian Americans. Such 

. training may occur during the summer so that stu- 
dents can have their university or coiiege'a regular 
program. Staff for the center would be selected on the 
basis of expertise in meeting the designated curricula 

^thaft include concepts sp^ecific to Asian Amencans. 
The training Vuculd help develQp intellectual 'and 
schplarly growth and clinical^ community, and inter- 
disciplinary skills in roles of teacher, researcher, 
practitioner, community organizer, etc^ 

' 7), An Asian American -psychology training of nter- 
should provide an interdisciplinary holistic approach 
in areas Such as law, clinical and social psychology, 
psychiatry, social work, non-professional perspec- 
Jives. folk healini^methods, etc Bilingual arid bicut-* 
tural training for trainee and trainers (e.g certain staff ^ 
who show deficiences in some areas) js vital Current 
as well as hifetorioel perspectives on the development 
and maintenance of^Aaan American communities and 
groups should be infcluded as a me^ns b\ under- 
standing Ihe context^ of social, psychological, 
nomic, and political problehns of Asian Americans' It 
was noted that training centers pnmarily for Asian 
American soci3l workers have^een established 'in 
California The possibili|^ of collaborating or of inte- 

' ' grating wKh these established centers was raised,, 
although no specific recommendations were made^on 
this issue , ' > ' 1^ 

8) More'TVsian American students should be encour- 
*aged into Asian.Amencan training programs in order 
to facilitate their awareness of Asian'^American con- 
cerns and to work in a relevant supportive, intellec- 
tual, and-'experiential climate toward the conceptualj-' 
zatiOn of an ''Asian American psychology" While 
psycholopjsts plo nOt have dear notions of what 
"Asian Amencan psychology" is, many feel that 
Western views^of human behavior, Motions, cogni-' 
Mion, and tre^ment are culture-bound rather than 
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universal and that an 'Opportunity to articulate anc^ 
develop, other perspectives shojJkJ be available. 

Other recommen^3^iao&-feMf^in^^ included the ad- 
vocacy of partt(?ulaf training aspecTS" ^ 

9) If education^ institutions are to respond to Asian 
American uridergraduate students, curriculum on 
Asian Amencans should be made" more available 

^siarf yj^mencan^tudents often find the courses excit- 
j ing. relevaht to their concerns, and facilitative of their 
personal adjustment' Non-Asian Ainencafh students 
who take these courses frequentl^' express haw bene- 
, Jicial they are. * 

10) If educational institutions are to respond to grad- 
uate students, Asian Amencan curriculum must sup- 
plement traditional programs *in Qsycholo^by pro- 
viding an ethnic perspective. , • r 

\Vj For clinical psychology students, ;sensUivity to 
cultural differences and cross-cultural therapy may be 
enhancec! by depicting to students culturally aware- 
and sensitive versus culturally unaware and inser\si- 
• ^tive therapists Modete of clinical training based on 
' this assessment and distinction need to be developed 
and utilized. II is vital to understand the cultural 
values, of the client and th^-cultural context of the 
. problem. ' t » ' • 

' 12)i In order to facilitate thevcollection and dissemina- 
tion to training programs of resource materials, infor- 

j mal'ion on communit/'j^rojects,' research activities: • 
and conceptual models on.Asian A*meridans, the As- 
sociation of Asian Arnencan .Psychologists should 
foster an inforrrtation bank. 

. ^ / 

13) It isomportant to build into graduate or profes- 

^ sional training some mechanism for enhancing Asiari 
American psychologists^ sensitivity to awareness of 
theirjmpact on mainstream society. The issue here is- 
how to sensitize, tram, or interest those Asian Amer- 
ican psychologists not working with Asian Amencans 
to Assume role^that will also have a beneficial impact 
on Asian Amencans. ► 

« Other Recommendations ^ " . 

A series of other diverse recommendations were ad- 
vocated by the Conference, 

14) A "feeder" system should be .devised ^n which 
students who* have int^ests ip and awaren^ess of 

\ Asian American issues^CSn be directed into feleVair\t 
training progracns. 

15) Funding prograrrTS for graduate training must 
demonstrate local comnmjnity coordination and use or 
commanity resources, 

16) Funding sources for training, services, research, ^ 
»etc external and/or in addition to NIMH funds must be ' 
developed. 

*17) Research must be pursued in examining whichj 
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psychotherapeutic approaches and techniques are 
etfective and ineffective for Asian Amer((6aas and why 
such approaches have these effects (i.e.; process and 
outcome reseafch). t 

18) -A cross-national study on the consequences of 
English language facility among some immigrants 
and even seccJnd and third generation' Asians should 
be conducted. The s^jecilfic focus would be upon the 
consequences of immigrancy and of particular back- 
grounds. The documentation of such experiences 
should i)e a means of sensitizing mental health train- 

'ees. It Is important to train bilingual skills in tr^inees^ 
and English skills in immigrants and their respective 
spouses. 

19) Group therapy techniques may be, developed by 
modifying traditional therapy models through informa- 
'tiori from community folks and community workers. 

20) Post doctoral training^ or continuing education 
programs must be provided In- order to develop'spe- 
cial competencies for work in particular Asian Amer- 
ican communities and particular areas of concentra- 
Jion. 

21) ; Adequate guidelines of competence for Asian and 
' non-Asian psychologists to delivery .sen/ices, treat- 
ment, etc . to Asian Amencans must be developed. 
These guidefines would be in the areas of tr^riing 
(e.g. curriculum and practicum experiences), accredi- 
tation, and licensing of psychologists Asian Amer- 



ican as well as other minority psychologists sh6uld 
'have input into these t>iree'areas. * . " 

Reflections 

There were no attempts to prionttze the recommenda- 
tions whichVere seen as initial steps in examining 
the. training of Asian Amencan psychologists. After 
making the recprnmendations, participants stressed 
-the fact that« Asian American needs and concerns 
have been ignored so long that it was agonizing to 
engage in the horrendous task of making'recommen- . 
dations for thejraining of Asian American psycholo- 
gists. From this perspective, -the recommendations 
were incomplete, somewhat disorganized, and not 
clearly thought through. Therefore, feelings of frustra- 
tion and dissatisfaction ran high. Participants had an 
unsettling sense of^incompleteness and of unfinished 
•business On the ^ other hand, there was a genuine 
sense of excitement at the Conference. Participants 
formed meaningful relationships, developed commu- 
nication networks, and were forced to engage in self- 
examination and critique of their perspectives in\rela- 
t^on to Asian American issues^^ and psychology 
training. Nearly all of the participants felt that the 
Conference was meaningful but that an 'immense 
amount of work, financial* support, involvement of the 
Asian American communities, and changes in current 
programs were necessary. 
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The Training of Asian American Psychologiats 

Stanley Sue Robert Ctiin^ 
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This Asian An>«rican Psychology Training Conference 
marks the first time that a group of concerned psy- 
choldgists, ps-ychology students, and other related 
pro'fessionals have the opportunity to discuss, crith 
c&lly exannine, and develop effective strategies for the v 
training of psychologists interested in practicQ and 
research w//rt Asian Americans. The field of clinical or 
connmunity psychology has -had conferences to de- 
velop training models (such as the^ Boulder Confer- 
ence of 1949, the Swampscott Conference of 1965, 
the Vail Conferefice of 1974, the Austin Conference of 
1975, etc.) The relationship and relevance of these 
training nnodels for Asian American psychologists are 
uncfear. At least, they provide the ground from which 
there is differentiated the -figure of Asian American 
training models and the strategies of accomplishing 
the desired future. Indeed, the Vail Conference indi- 
cated the dissatisfaction of minority groups with the 
trsiditjonal direction of training. What is clear is th&t as 
Asian' Americans we have little prec^edence from 
. y/hich to* base our efforts at this Conference. We are 
gathering some examples of programs and activities 
in training other minorities so as to have a body of 
concrete materials for analysis and evaluation. More 
will be collected by the end of the Conference. , 

The purpose of this preconference paper must be- 
stated from the very outset. It is not Intended to re- 
strict issues, to define directions for training, ^or to be 
repres^tative of Asian American views. ThesQ are 
matters, that can be explored by Conference partici- 
pants. Nevertheless, we offer this pVeponference 
paper as a means to (1) present issues and examples,. 
(2) stimulate other thoughts and ideas, and (3) gen- 
erate further Substfintive recoimiendations for re- 
sponsive changes in psychology training programs. A 
final report wfth recommendations will be^- prepared 
after the Conference. The ideas expressed represent 
our ov\(n assessment of issues and we have provided 
only a brief glimpse of the complex issues. This paper 
should be viewed as*a ''stimulus" rather than a "re- 
sponse.** We acknowledge the unevenness of our 



analysis and the incompleteness of the recommenda- 
"tions It is'our belief that the outcome of this Confer- 
ence should be considered as a first but important 
step' in focusing the training of Asian American psy* 
• chologists. We also recognize' the importance in 
eventually developing training models that encom- 
pass different disciplines such.&s psychiatry, social 
work, etc. However, it seenjs wise to "clear up" our 
own profession befqre comfng up with an integrative 
effort 

An Overview 

This paper examines a series of related and important 
questions: ^ ^ 

1. How m^ny Asian American psychologists are 
there? 

2. What are- the neecjs and resources of Asian Ameri- 
cans that would dictate an increase in the number^ and 
special training of Asian American psycholo^i^sts? 
Will there be jobs available for these psychologists? 

3. If more Asian American psychologists are needd'd,- 
how'can recruitment and support of students be facili- 
tated? 

4. What kind's qf skills are needed to be effective^ 
Asian American psychologists;? ^ 

V5. What kinds of general training models should and 
\an be applied to Asian American psychologists as 
affective reseal-chers and practitioners? 

6. Now can 'we affect realistic; chaoges iij current 
training programs to respond to Asian ArnericsKis? 

7. What kinds of recommendations can we generate? 

Each of these questions are extremely complex dnd 
can be further subdivided into-many Other issues and 
concerns. In most cases, we simply lack enough data 
^ with which to provide much mqi5§ than speculation 
and value judgments. There is some knowledge of 
current training programs and a^growing body of 
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knowledge on Asian Amencans. The task is to inte- 
grate both Into responsive programs of training. Fi- 
nally, It should be nqte.d th.at we have not addressed 
ourselves to the important matter of diversity among 
Asian American groups. This issue ought to be quite 
prominent through6ut t^)ls paper. • 

Any analysis of training programs to serve Asian 
American communities and persons strikes at radical, 
i.e., root issues, psychology: .Clinical vs. ^community 
psychology; individual therapy vs. group or commu- 
nity treatment; therapy vs re-education; illness vs. fit- 
ness diefinitlons of mental health;^ insight vs. behav- 
ioral therapy; medical models vs whatever-else 
models; consultation vs. direct "service; interven- 
lloVinterruption-diversionary vs* fundamental socio- 
economic-cultural change programs; individual vs 
^psychological press of social factors; individual dif- 
ferences of personality vs situational-conditional, per- ' 
sonal change vs. social change, victim vs. oppressor 
analysis, genenc dynamics vs. problems approaches 
(aging, identity, alcoholism, drug abuse, unemploy- 
ment, delinquency, etc.); basic vs. applied theory of 
intervention and planned change, research vs. evalu- 
ation research; and psychology vs. Asian Amencan 
psychology (or any group and minonty group) The 
listing o1 these issues, and th^re are others, is- in- 
tended to acknowledge the possible divisiveness of 
these questions at the Conference. Can we find suffi- 
cient common grounds for our recommendations? 

While A^ian American psychology has not yet proven 
to be a special "field," there are noticeable differ- 
ences from psychology as a whole which affect 
successful delivery of helpful services and usable 
research fdr Asian Amencan communities and individ- 
uals. Much of the current work, over and beyond rhe- 
toric. IS in demonstrating (thd widely accepted as- 
sunnptlons. and thus dismissed as insignificafrit for a 
separate psychology) Asian and Asian American cul- 
xlural differences. These differences are variations 
which increase or decrease the relative degree of 
importance of fhe impact of such variables as family 
structure, shame and guilt, affect expression and in- 
ter'petfonal relations, oedipal and authority relations, 
and aggres.sion and hostility management. Also, -we > 
can locate differences in access to services, treat- 
ment modes, anxiety symptoms, distress signals, and 
preferred models of coping. The factual demonstra- 
tion of these Asian and Asian American cultural differ- 
ences while important and necessary is not sufficient * 
for establishing or claiming a separate field of Asian 
Amerrcan psychology. More qualitattve difference and , 
theoretical models are needed. The research and 
theory, the American Studies approach — studying the 
environmental setting for Asian Amencans, the imp^t 
of racism and the structure of Amencan society as 
determinarits of mental h,ealth, and the modes of im- 
proving, 6,0 intersect and interact wi}h the Asian and 



cultural differences approach. Perhaps in these inter- 
actions, we do have the possibility of forging a field 
called Asian American psychology in programs and in * 
conceptual theory. This task is still in front of us. 

We take the position that the Conference does not 
have to "solve" or "argue" the Issues of the stale of 
the field of psychology arjd Asian American psychol- 
ogy, to justify the purpose and to reach responsible 
outcomes in the Conference. We propose to -accept 
the view that therens a possible field or discipline of 
Asian Amencan psychology fgiffieunstic purposes of 
the Conference. 

A full scale justification for attention^to Asian Amer- 
ican persons and communities by psychologists must 
include these points. (For' brevity, we list these 
without a full presentation.) 

1. The population of Asian Amencans and Asians in 
Amenca will increase even though at preseVit it is re- 
latively small iQ nurtiber because of racist federal laws 
of immigration (naturalization nghts were* only 
granted after-World War If; entrance to U.S. was by 
race not by courrtry). In the near' future, the largest* 
proportion of all immigrants added to U.S. popj(|Jation 
will be Asiah. Koreans, Chinese, Pilipino mainlanders, 
Samoans, Thais, Pakistanis, Indians. Vietnamese, and 
immigrants from other Asian 'countnes will each in- 
crease dramatically in number. The Japanese Amer- 
ican population will increase slightly. 

2. The Asian Americans and Asian immigrants will 
continue to be a sharply differentiated bi-modal distri- 
butipn One mode is a Kighly visible professional ^ 
group which is deemed "successful" and a much 
larger group on the other end pf the distribution which 
is deemed to be unsuccessful. The visibility of the 
latter group will increase in social and personal path* 
ology. statistics, and urban problems. 

3. The visibility of Asi^n AmericaVis will be due to 
physical-i)iological features, names, and occupational 
segregation (e.g., 30% of all Chinese Americans are 
dependent upon the Chinese restaurant business, it is 
estimated). 

4. Racism and racist attitudes towards Asian Ameri- 
cans are present and can become more virulent under 
tensions of job scarcity, inner city competitions, and 
international hostilities. 

5. There is a vitality and community strength in the" 
Asian American communities. These communities are 
based on a^ core territory with a widely dispersed 
group geographically but forming a community.' 
(Chinatown is- a place as an equivalent to a county 
seat providing cohesion, unique commercial and 
community services, and a s^trong psychological func- 
tion:) . - 

6. Asian cuftures have been relatively intact for long 
penojjs. Culturally based modes of relating (o mental 
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ilfnas^. psychosomatic disorders, and modes of clas- 
sifying, categorizing, and nnanaging the "ill" have 
much to contribute to the limited family of approaches 
in the western tradition. Successful folk culture has 
had Its own ways of categonzing, diagnosing, and 
treating* nnany of the same range of problems now 
encountered ' by the professionals Fx)r example, ^ 
health and mentaJ health, body-mrnd problems, food, 
nutriment, and dru^s are conceptualized in different 
ways and the internal modes of "treatment" pose 
useful questions to tackle. 

7. Foresight and prudence dennands we prepare to 
avoid problems that are beginning and will increase. 
Social science an64nterdiscipiinary fields mustplay a ^ 
significant part in the future to mitigate, indeed, pre- 
vent, the trends before they become unmanageable 
social problems 

8. Melting pot ideologies^'of America aVe being eroded 
by many forces The culture, language, and personal 
identity of Asian Amencans in America is one of the 
battjegcounds for developing pluralism and multi-cul- 
turalism in America 

9. The full development of the potential Qont^ributkons 
of Asian American individuals, their culture, wayS/Of 
fife, and world view to American- civilization and its 
ways of life and value systems need fostering and • 
ttte assistance of the best of social science knowl- ,^ 
edge and .practice. The psychologists" contributions- 
are not restricted to social and psychological models 
of "trouble." Releasing and facilitating the' actuahz- . 
^le cqntVibutions are also part of the role of the Psy- » 
CTiolo'gist In relation to A3nn Amencans. 

Number of Asiad American Psychologists 

How many Chinese. Japanese, Korean, Pilipino, etc . ' ^ 
psychologists are t.here? What proportions are serving 
in academic or professional careers? How many are 
serving Asian^mericans'? How many Asi^rV^ar^ for- 
eign citizens who return to their countnes after re- . 
ceiving an advanced psychology degree^ Are there. 
Asians who obtained degrees in other countries but 
who are residing in the United States? We simply 
cannot provide clear answers to these questions 
Data are* lacking, for the most part, methodological 
problems exist in the available data, ^^nd available 
results appear contradictory. Interestingly, the Car- 
negie Council (1^75) has indicated that among doc- 
torate degrees awarded in all fields in 1973, Asian 
apcestry individuals accounted for 61 % of all minority 
group recipients. However, among these Asian indi- 
viduals, only 13% were Anneric^n citizens! Asian • 
AmeilQans accouated for 1.1 % of all Ph.D/s awarded 
in the total population. If these statistics are appli- 
cable to psychology and if noncitizens leave this 
country after receiving their doctorate, th^^ the lo^s of 
Asian psychologists as a resource is substantial 'We 



have sefected'four fRajor areas of research with which 
to assess the issue of the present numbers of Asi^n 
American psychologists. 

The AAP Survey 

When the Association of Asian American Psycholo- 
gists (AAAP) was formed, two psychology graduate 
students. Dav'i^ Ja and Rod Kazama, undertook the 
immense task of surveying the 1970 APA Directory for 
Asian American]^ surnames. By visually identifying 
Asian "sounding" names, it was hoped that a rough 
, estimate could be obtained. Such a procedure o5- , 
viously has weaknesses. Atypical sounding Asian 
names would be overloo1<ed; non-Chinese. -Japa- 
nese, and -Korean Asian groups such as Pilipinos. 
Samoans. etc., would Jbe largely excluded (not to 
mention East Asian groups), overcounting could 
occur particularly with names such as "Lee" and 
"Young" which could be Chinese or non Asian 
names, 'psycholo9^ts not members of APA (or who 
were members but failed to be in the Directory) would 
be overlooked, and it is unclear whether Asian Ameri- 
cans have a greater or lower propensity to join APA 
than non Asian Americans. However, the vast majority 
of Asian American psychologists are probably 
Chinese and Japanese. In any event, Ja and Kazama 
Identified about 170 names judged to be Chinese. 
Japanese, Korean, or o^her Asian surnames. This rep- 
resented about 0.6% of the total APA Directoryship. If 
.we examine the proportion ot Chinese, Japanese, anjl 
Koreans in this country as estimated 'by the 1970 
Census, the figure is 0.5%. (This Census estimate is 
probably underest<;nated since Asian An:iericans are 
generally undercounted ih Census Statistics *and«ince 
then, a very large irfimigratlQn of Asians to this 
country occurred.) It should- also be noted that the 
t)afi« rates for Asian Americans and for Asian Amer- 
ican psychologists are so relatively low that errors of 
'One kind or another could drastically alter the results. 
Findings suggested a fairly equal representation of 
Asian Artierican psychologists in APA. * ' 

' hcilrect Analyses 

For m$ny years. Asian Americans have speculated 
that .they are ^under-represented" irr the social sciences 
which include psychology. One rrt^thod of examining 
this statement is to look at theinterest patterns and 
career choices of Asian American college students. 
One study focused on male Chinese and Japanese 
(American bdrn) students at Jhe\University oi Cali- 
fornia (Sue & Frank, 1973). In" contrast to the general 
student body, Chinese and Japanese students were 
more likely to show intei-est patterns and career ma- 
jors in nonsocial science fields such as engineering 
and in the sciences of chemistry, biology, and 
physics. While Choices may seem to-vary with indi- 
viduali iriKests, family influences, and subcultural 
N/alues. t*ole of racism cannot be denied Inability 



to rise* ir\ socjal science careers, discrimination, and 
^ prejudice Iri social sciencj? fields that require a great 
cjeal of interpersonal mteractions are also factors that 
hnnit professional choices (Sue & Frank. 1973)' This 
*again would imply an ^underrepresentation of Asian 
Annericans in. psychology. Fmally.Mrom all indications 
(U.S. DREW, 1974). Chinese. Japanese, arid Korean. 
Annencans tiave a higher proportion of college an^ 
advanced college graduates tha^n the general popula- 
tion. If they Select* careers at random, one would ex- 
pect an overrepresentation of these Asian Amencans 
in psychology. Fror?i;the above data, this 'does not 

appear to be the case ' - < 

. " %. * 

' kPA Estimates 

In the February. 1975 APA Monitor, the numbers of 
doctorates for vanous minority groups in psychology 
were estimated The estimates were based upon indi- 
vrduals' receiving 'doctorates in the social sciences 
and applying the percentage of socjal sciences doc- 
torates in 1973 which were awarded in psychology to 
mmonty group ^data To the extent thai this method 
ignorecj differential interests among minorities and 
Caucasians in psychology versus Ronpsychology so- 
cial Sciences, the estimates would be inappropriate. 
Results suggested that "Onentals" represented 4% 
of all psychology doctorates in' 19731 In fact they con- 
stituted 56% of all doctorates awarded Xo minority 
groups. On the surface, then. Asian Amencans would 
appear to be overrepresented in psychology In 1972, 

.^APA (Boneau & Cuca. 1974) sent surveys to its total 
membership of 35,361 and to 10.785 nonAPA mem- 
bers who were eligible for APA membership. This 
latter group included individuals from other psycho- 
logical societies and included graduate students. Re- 
turn-response rates for the two samples were 77% 

^ and 74%., respectively. ."Orientals" and Hawairan- 
Polyneslans constituted 8% of -the members and 
1.3% of the nonmembers. These figures would again 
suggest that Asian Americans as a group are not 
underrepresented. Three other interesting findings 

* emerged. (.1) About .9% of the members with docto- 
rates were Asian Amencan. indicating a slight overrep- 
resentation of doctorates per membersi- (2) 77% of 
the doctorate members were m"ale rather than female 

'Asian Americans. (3) The median income of Asian 
American rrjembers appears lower^than those of 

White. Black, Native American. Middle Eastern.^East 
Indian, and other ethnic psychologists (i.e , the me- 
dian-income for Asian Amencans was lower than for 
any 'other group listed!) . . ^ * ^ 

More recently, Willis (1976) presented dataT on the 
ethnicity of graduate students in .100 psychology de- 
partments with APA accredited clinical programs. Out 
of 12,053 students. 149 or 1 2% were Asian Amen- 
caths. while 296 or 2% were foreign students The dis- 
tinction between Asian Amencan students and foreign 
students is important since a sizeable proportion of 



foreign students are probably from Asian countries. 
' Surveys that do not separate Asian Americans from 
Asian 'foreign students would overestimate the pro- 
portion of Asian Artiencan students. (It. is unclear 
whether <jata from the APA Monitor cited earlier in- 
cluded Asian foreign students with Asian 'American 
students ) In any case, there-seems to be a slight ov- 
errepresentation of Asian Amencans Asian American 
faculty in theset departments represented .7% of all 
faculty. 

♦ 

Survey of Padilla, Wagner, anV Boxley (1973) 

» 

Padilla and his colleagues surveyed the number of 
faculty and ^dents who were members of mmonty 
groups in all doctoral clinical psychology programs 
, (94 responded out of 114). Thus the^survey was lim- 
ited to clinical programs awarding doctorates The 
investigators found that (1) when Chinese (.16%). 
Japanesfe ,(40%). and Pilipino (0%) faculty^ Were 
combined, they constituted 56% (n = 7) of all faculty 
members of these programs m contrast to the esti- 
mated 67% of these ethnic groups in the U.S. popu-. 
lation. (2) ChiQ^se (.23%). Japanese (,27%), and Pil- 
ipino.(.02%)studentstotalled.52%(n= 25) of all grad- 
uate students; and (3) the student figure wasM.25% 
two years earlier. Disturbing is the fact thai Pilipinos 
have no faculty members in these programs and that 
the total number of Asian American graduate students 
actually decreased from 1971 to 1973. fr? view of the 
previous findings regarding the statistical overrepre- 
sentation of Asian American psychologists from the 
APA Monitor, it seems likely that the vast majority of 
Asian or Asian American graduate students do npt 
enter clinical psychology, preferring other areas of 
.psychology. The;^ students comprised only 7% of the 
minority students in 1972 and yet the APA Monitor 
revealed that 56% of all doctoral degrees to minority 
groups went to Asian or Asian Amencans! Again, the 
base^ rates are so relatively low that errors or slight 
increases or decreases in absolute numbers would 
drastically alter percentage figures. ' 
. "* ^ 

In view of the conflicting data, methodological differ- 
ences, conceptual difficulties, and lack of ^better 
research designs, it is impossible to draw firm conclu- 
sions abolit the number of Asian American psycholo- 
gists. Year-to-yea* fluctuations, inclusion or exclusion 
of Asian foreign students, sampling techniques, and 
consideration of whether data are based upon psy- 
chology or subareas of psychology (e.g., clinical) 
hinder the development of a clearer picture. In addi- 
tion, the crucial question of how many Asian Amer- 
jcan psychologists are serving other;Asian Americans 
IS unknown (^a) We recommend that better efforts be* 
undertaken' by APA and by psychology training pro- 
grams fo estrmate the sex. precise ,ethnicity (Chinese. 
Pilipino, Samoan. etc.). citizenship status, interest, 
and career choices of Asian and Asian Amencan psy- 



chologists. (Rec9mmendations are identified for con- 
venience by nurribers. No priority is implied by the 
order of numbenng.) We feel that thera.is a shortage 
of psychologists. who serve Asian Americans and rec- 
ommend that training programs act affirmatively to 
recruit Asian Amencan students who .want to serve 
.Asian Amencans Just as medical schools that jat- 
tempt to affirmatively recruit individuals who can 
render health care in rural areas or as psychology 
programs that recruit Blacks, Hispanic groups, or Na- 
tive Americans for work with their groups, these ef- 
forts must also be made with Asian Amencans. Rec- 
ognition of Asian American needs has been slow in 
coming ^ , 

(2a) We recommend admission re'quirements should 
be flexible enough to allow the entrance ol^ Asian 
Annencan students who have atypical background 
fronn other student^. If these students 'show high 
potential and interest in serving Asian Amencans, spe- 
cial recruitment efforts should be made Heavy reli- 
anQe on Graduate Record Examinations scores, espe,-, 
fcially on the verbal portion, may be a poor indicator of 
future performance and success. This does not mean^ 
Ithat poor<^ qualified students who are likely te fail be 
indiscnminately admitted. Such a procedure would 
not be ifi' the interest of Asian Amencans or the psy- 
chology progrs^ms involved. Rather, the means to 

identify high potential students must'fee developed 

i 

(2b) Special efforts must be mad^ in the case of fe- 
males and non-Chinese and -Japanese Americans. In 
addition, there are only a few Asian Amencan faculty 
members. This means that Asian ^American students 
have little contact with faculty moi|iels that they can\^ 
identify with ethnfcally. | * ^ 

(2c) ^^re Asian Amencan psychdTogists experienced 
in Asian Amencan affairs need to be recruited as fac- 
ulty and as internship supervisors. We must eliminate 
discrimination lo the psychology profession in order 
to attract more Asian Amencan studerits. Few-faculty 
researchers, field supervisors, service deliverers, and 
students preparing for theSe roles are found in clinical 
and comnn[unity psychology which ar^ the areas wrthin 

'psychology that are the most concerned with re- 
search and practice in the service of mental health. 
The shortage also becomes clearer when the needs 
of Asian Amencans are examined There is an upper 
lirpLt of the number of people to be trained because of 
the future job shortage No precise data are available. 
Yet, as \n education, the professjpns and other fields, 
Competition for scarce jobs must not be a barner to 
the entrance of those qualified to render service 
uniquely. In' acknowledging the Ideality of supply and 
jobs available, we, must spread the responsibility to 
others to work as mental health agents, or whatever is 

' a better term for these roles. 

{2d) We recommend a program of training for persons 
40 act as "mental health agents," — counselors, advis- 



ors, and commuoity IsaJers located in k^y areas. 
Asian persons \^ other branches of psychology, in 
social sciences, and in natural sciences such as fac- 
ulty members, teachers, researchers, student counse- 
lors, community headers, and caretakers should have 
programs of training'in Asian Amencan mental'health 
concepts and* techniques. These could derive from 
programs working to create relevant new styles of^ 
Asian American mental heafth approaches. The 
training for these "mental health agents" should be 
undertaken by a team of psychologists trainecPas.train- 
ers of adults We intend to go beydnti thfe^programs 
presently labeled para-professioaal roles. We see 'the 
special training of trainers. 

(2e) We recomnjpnd, adaptations of training programs 
for psycholoo^ to become trainers. Special training 
programs oGght to be organi?ed by a team of Asian 
Amencans representing different orientations and^ 
backgrounds Applied behavioral scientists should be' 
involved in these activities. The NTL Institute, vanous 
other organiaatVons, and individuals have had suc- 
cessful experience in training people of specific etli- 
nic, cultural, or community b^kgrounds to* evolve 
.their own style and competency while selectively 
Using and modifying applied behavioral science. 

(2f) We recomrriend special grants be made available 
for travel to otitain overseas training* and experience 
for Asian American psychologists and trainees. Since 
many of the clients of the future will be immigrants, 
some re-education and re-tr^^iining of p^sychologists, 
whose expenence may be sparse or out of date, are 
essential.' 

(2g) We recommend special effort at language de^yel- 
opment be part of the .training of the psychologists 
and others. Research on language forms of help and 
of the cultural phrases and help seeking, rather than 
dimply the English phrases translated* into the native 
language, is needed. Literacy for high risk Asian 
American populations cantiot be assumed. ^ 

t \(2h) In view of- the fact that there are many Asian 
American psychologists iaod psychology students 
who are not serving other Asian Arfiericans or who are 
not in 'the mental health , ^reas of psychology, oppor- 
tunities should be available to these person$ to redi- 
rect their skills and expertise, that is, we must find 
the means of drawing the interests and*talents of psy- 
chologists and students to work with Asian Anferi- 
cans. This may be accomplished by helping thesd 
individuals to become aware of Asian Amencan 
needs (i.e., consciousness raising), to publicize the 
activities of the Association of Asian Amencan Psy- 
chologists so that interested persons can develop a 
more ethnic professional identity, to ask thdse per- 
sons to consult on Asian Amencan research or thera- 
peutic Intervention in order to utilize their skills and to 
facilitate interest In Asian American concerns, or to 
invite*T?T^m to seminars or workshops on Asian Ameri- 
cans. 
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Asian American Naeds and Resources 

Jwo areas are identified for discussion: Mental health 
needs and Asian American contributions to American 
civilization and^ways of life. The "need" for Asian 
- American ^CDental health training programs can be 
examined by (1) looking at the mental health prob- 
lems encQuntered by Asian Americans, (2) the kinds 
j of intellectual, professional, and community resources 
1 available to meet this need, and (3) the forces in 
f American soaety which project a future or coritinumg 
need for psychologists. The demonstration of high 
need, few resources and future needs would be com- 
pelling evidence for the necessity of training Asian 
American psychologists to work in their own comr^iu-, 
nltie§ on mental health problems and facilitation of 
contributions to American ways of life 
*\ ^ < ' ' * 

Thfere ls a rjeed also to develop programs for psy- 
cholopists to work to foster and facilitate the contribu- 
tions of Asian American person^, groups, and com- 
munities to American civilization, ways of life, and 
value orientation The need is demonstrable by ex- 
trapolation of the present contributions to science and 
knowledge More serious js the loss of contnbutions 
to philosophy and ways of life. Inrtovative programs 
can be created as models for other groups and their 
latent contnbutions New roles for i)sychobgists can 
be developed in facifitat«ing others to contribute to 
Amencan ways of life, new life st>^lesand values 

Discernible Mental Health Problems 

It IS disturbing to note that many Americans sttll be- 
lieve that Asian Americans experience few menfal^ 
health problems, despite evidenqe to the contrary as 
indicated by practitioners and researchers (Berk & 
Hirata, 1973. Cordova. 1973;' Krm. 1973; Kitano, 1969, 
Kuramoto. 1971; Morales. 1974, Sue. Sue,, & Sue. 
1975; Watanabe. 1973, Yee. 197§). We are not going 
to attempt to "prove" that many Asian Amencans 
.experience significant^soaoemotional distress. Such 
a task IS ridiculous. We shall begin vi^th the assump- 
tion that, as In all groups, Asian Americans exhibit , 
^psychological problems and have mental health 
needs. The real task is to specify the kinds of prob- 
lems that arise and the conditions that create and 
maintain stress. By focusing on the mental health 
problems encountered by Asian Americans, we are 
not Implying a deficit model of functioning. There is 
j)o strong evidence that Asian Americans as a con- 
glomerate group^are any more or less disturbed than 
other groups. Asian Americans experience genera- 
tional differences, mantal conflicts, life changes, etc 
as any ottier groups. However,, certain conditions 
place Asian Alitlericaris and various Asian Amencan 
OTbgroups at risk. These conditions in the absence of 
adequate resourjes probably lower positive mental 
health and increase mental disorders. , 



What are these conditions? We have ideT^tified three 
/ major stressors which are related to each otjier. The 
Lfirst IS racism (i.e., prejudice, disGrifnination and insti- 
\ hjtional racism) with its consequences on survival, 
^If-esteem, feelings of alienation, powerlessness, 
etc. The second stressor comes from the failure of 
society to facilitate the development of culturally dif- 
ferent groups in America. The former process is more 
insidious, thq latter occurs any time culturally different 
groups are forced to interact. With respect to racism. 
It is beyond the scope of this paper to provide an 
adequate discussion of its short and long, range, 
immediate, and indirect effects. The practitioners and 
^ researchers cited earlier In this section on mental 
health problems have documented racism and its eU 
I fects on mental health. The failure to facilitate the 
development of culturally different groups woyld 
imply that there is a direct relationship between cul-^ 
tural diversity and stress. Thus among A§i|in Ameri- 
cans, recent immigrants afid those wbo^Vjtte styles 
are the most di6similar (e.g. Asian i^ericahffll^^ing in 
isolated ethnic communities suctr ^s Chinatowns or 
iTaving limited access to power).^ Wbuld be under the- 
most stress. The solution to these problems yould be 
(1) elimination of racism and (2) the acceptance and 
respect of culturally diverse groups. The third major 
stressor is the rapidity and turbulence of soc/a/ 
change, common to ail groups in contemporary so- 
ciety but with speciaf significance for Asian Ameri- 
cans. Upheavals in cultural and political values, revo- 
lutions in sociap patterns and mores, redefinitions of 
work and occtipations are occurring witliin a per- 
sons's life time in the society as a whofe. Social 
change as a stressor \yill not diminish but will in- 
crease at an even higher rate in the future. 

How do these stre^s^fMlws influence psychological 
distress? For two major reasons this question is diffi- 
cult to answer. First, there Is a paucity of emplncal 

^ research and theory' 5n th6 kinds of psycjiological 
disorders and social pathologies among Asian Ameri- 
cans. Second, the development of reliable and vaiicK 
Indices of •personality characteristics, social psychol- 
, ogical situations, and psychological disorders among 
Asian Americans are major problems. Good cross 
cultural measures or culturally specific tests, where 
norms have be^n constructed, are lacking.. This' 
problem is further complicated by the proliferation.of 
psychological theories of behavior and behavlpral 

^dynamics that nwy be inaccurately applied'to Asian' 
Amencans Several Asian ^ Americans (Kagiwada. 
1973; Sue & Sue, 1972) have pointed to these prob- 
lems. With these limitations In mind, we can summa- 
rize the available findings into three groups dealing 
with psychological well-being: (1) personalify re- 
searcl>. (2) psychological aspects of social situations; 
(3) mental xJisCwder studies. A number of researchers 
have indicated that various ^sian Amencan groups 
(mainly Chinese and Japanese)^ experience value 



^ conflicts and more anxiety, loneliness, passivity, andi 
> conformance thar^'Caucasian students (Ayabe. 1973. 

fong & Pesktn, 1969; M6redith A Meredith^ 1966, 
^Fenz & Arkoff. 1962; Sue & Frai^, 1973). Many of 

these studies hffetve been conductedvin Hawaii so that 

♦ the genefellity of findings is not establistied Further- 
more, these studies' have come under" attack for being 

, based* upon simpje assimilation or Culture conflict 
rpodels or for enr^ploying personality measures th*a4 
have limited cross-cultural validity (Kagiwada. 1973; 
Sue. 1977; Takagi. 1973) Research in'the psycholog- 
ical aspects of refugeeism, management of authority 
crises, leadership and community dynamics, identity 
formation, and bio-lingdalism have been only partially 
Researched in relation to mental health. 

Research into mental disorders has mainly demon- 
strated that the expression of symptoms is related to 
cultural background (Duff & Arthur, 1967, Katz, Gude- 
man. & Sanborn. l'&69, Kitano, 1969) and that Asian 
Americans underutilize formal mental health services 
(Brown. Stem. Huang. & Harris. 1973, Kitano, 1969. 
Sue & MeKinney. 1975). However, in the latter re- 
search. th6 investigators have suggested that the low 
utilization rates a.re probably due to factors such as 
the unresponsiveness of services rather than to low 
rates of mental dlsdrc^rs. Hinkle (1974), studied the 
mental and medical status of a group ofimmigrant 
Chinese who expepenced major social change, social " 
dtslocations. an/ disruption of important interper- 
sonal relationships. Compared to a group of 'Ameri- 
cans, the Chinese immigrants had a greater frequency 
of disease. The work of Lum (1974) and of SueJJ^g- 
ner. Ja, Margullis, and Lew (1975) indicaJitfB ihat 
Asian Americans may perceive an(J define fnentai ill- 
ness In ways different fr6m Caucasians. This implies 
that Western forms of treatment may be Inappropriate 
to culKjres that differ in values and beliefs. Interest-^ 
ingly, Sue and Kirk (1975) found that while Asian 
Americans underutilized the Student Health Psychi- 
atric Service at the University of California.^Berkeley. 
they tended t6 overutilize the Counseling Service 
compared to Caucasian students. Chinese American 
females were particularly overrepresented for coun- 
seling (during the four-year period of the study, over 
half of these ferpales utilized psychiatric or coun- 

* seling services). The researchers spe^culate that de- 
spite low use of psychiatric services. Asian American 
students do not have lower rates of disturbance, 
rather, they may merely seek other resources such as 
the Counseling Service which does not carry the 
Strong stigma of the Psychiatric Service. 

, It IS clear fftat more basic knowledge of Asian Amer- 
ican mental health problems is necessary. In addition, 
a growing disaffectionJ;iaS'' occurred between re- 
searchers and '^subjects." Many Asian Americans feel 
exploited by researchers, see no applied value from 
research, and want more control of research on Asian 



Americans Thus two questions have been repeatedly 
asked of researchers, particularly of those m the area 
of mental health. Is the research relevant and valid for 
Asian AmericaQs'' What is the purpose of'i'esearch''- , 

In view of the points discussed,^^fijyvould like to make 
the following recommendations' 

- (3a) The relationship for Asian Americans betyveen 
factors such as racism, cultural diversity, social 
change, and psychological well bfeing must be con- 
ceptualized more intensively. We need research on 
the etiological chain leading to direct and indirect 
consequences and the coping mechanism used by 
Asian Americans. 

(3b) *Better and novel research instruments, strate- 
gies^ and theories have to be developed Asian Amer- 
icans need to draw upon their own *,Qxpenet>ces and 
observations to generate hypotheses apd theories. ^ ^ 

(3c) In research, various Asian American groups must 
be separated and focus should be placed upon group 
differences as well as similarities. Considerable indi- 

' vidual differences exist even among particular Asian ^ 
groups. While yve are appalled at the ffeucity of re- 

^ search for all Asian Americans, mental health re- 
search on PilipinoS. Koreans, Vietnamese, etc. (non- 
Chinese and Japanese) is particularly deficient. 

(4a)' Wje feigl that applied >and pure research are im- 
portant. The^real concern sYiould be over the quality ot 
.research and its relevance for Asian Amencans. 

' ' (4b) There ' must be better collaborative efforts be- 
tween researcher^ practitioners, and consumers so 
as to reduce antagonism and to increase the potential 
Value of research. 

(4c) Specific research emphasis should be placed 
upon needs ^assessment, family interactions, and 

. comrpunity organization and community dynamics^for 
separate Asian American groups. The contfibution of 
psychologists in the areas of social, personality, de- 

f velopmental, etc. jhould also be stressed. - 

(46) Periodic summer - conferences .or institutes 
should be held to pursue the fbeoretical formulatidn§ 
helpful for.further research and for use by instructors. 
"Students should be funded equivalent to summer sti- 
^ pends for such work. 

It is apparent froh'our discilsSiOn of. mental health 
problems that (1) Asian Americans' have significant 
mental health needs, (2) not much is known about the 
specific psychological status of Asian Americans, and 
(3) there is a vital need for competeht research spe- 
cialists In Asian American communities. ^ 

Resources to Promote Mental Health " 

For minonty groups, there are twb major categones of 
resources intended to promote mental health. The 
first includes the |etivery of federal, state, 'and local 
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mental ijeaith services. The second resource comes 
fforh withiVi the etiJ^n'ic or Asian group. ^ 

When one examines ttie delivery of menjal health' 
care; 1t is apparent that these resources are inade- 
quate. Asian -Amencans have been found to under- 
utilize §uch services (Brown, Stem, Huang. & Harris. 
1973; liCLA Aslan'Health Team, 1975; Sue &,Mc- 
Klnney, 1975) a'nd to quickly terminate services after 
contact (Sue & McKinney,.1975, Yamamoto, James, & 
Pallfey,' 1969). Padilla, Ruiz, & Alvarez (1975) have 
argued that mmonty groups seeHipg mentaf health 
services (1) are frequently isolated geographically 
fronn such services, (2) are unable to -find dilinguaj 
therapists, (3) encounter culturally bound therapists, 
and (4) "encounter social-class bound therafDfets. 
'These factors also appear true^for Asian Americans. 
1n addition, feelitigs of sham^, fear^f puljlic knowl- 
edgg^of utilizing mental health services, different be^ 
Jiefa.^nd 'norms about abnormal behavio>s, etc. con- 
tribute to reluctance in using services, ^Thus for many 




Asian Amencans, federal, state, and local mental 
health services are hot resources at^alL 

^We know that Asian Amencans<^iave developediamily 
and fcommunity' resourpe^ to promote mental health 
and to deal wi^h mental disorders. Very little empirical 

* research has been conducted k) reveaJ these re- 
sources., Much of our knowledge of thege resources 
comes from th^ -experiences and observations of 
Asian Americans in their particular group. Many Asian . 
• ArTnencans use herbaljsts^ respected elders, or* other 

• third party person§ to-medfate col^icts or t6 offer as- 
sistance to persons expenencirtgk emotional prob- 
Jems. For .example^ Chin (1976)1 points out that 
Chinese often utilize these **intermWiaries" rather 
than professional mental health agerils. As indicated 
in Taple 1, the rojes assumfed^by the* intermecharies 
m'ay be diametrically opposed to those assumed by 
the mental heaJth agent. Similarly, Asian Americans 
may receive medication, acupuncture, advrce from 
family members, etc. as forms of treatment, 
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tabl'e r 



Professionalized D 



(a member of a tradjtional culture) . 

1. Expects (B) to participate \f\ exchange rela- 
tionship. 



7a traditional ihtermedt^ip 



1, Expects (A) to pay cjT participate in an ex-' 
I / ^change relationship 



(a social service v^arker, or member of a bu- 
reaucratic organization) 



1. Expects (A) to be a client, or "case," paid 
Jet by (C). Experiences embarrassment over- 
exchange relationship. ^ 



2. fExpects (B) to be high stafus, with commu- 
nications and influential linkage with (O). ^ 

3. Expects (B) to be an advocate 



2 Has a ^ody ,of experience 'in dealing with 
A'sjelations to (C), 

3, Expects to be an advocate for (A), 



2. Has self-definition of expert in knowledge. 
Experiences doubts over competency. 



3. Has self-definition of neutrality as a tech- 
nicafl representative of (C). Ambivalence, re- 
sistance anc? conflict over (A's) expectation of 
advocate role. 



4. Has a preferred solutfon for (CI to follow. 
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5. Expects to plead or test opportunities or 
limits with (C) to jgain own way. 

Expects to change in circumstances and 
conditions from (C). , ^ 



7, Expects ,(C) to be exploitative an^l self inter- 
ested. 



4. Expects to give limited and acceptable ad- 
vice to (A) or withm A's preferred solution 



5. Proclaims some ability to influence (C) by 
.shapirig A's^ appeal or by direct influence' 
^ch"ar>nels. . J ^ 

6. Increases A's expectations of. change from 



7. R^tfifprcesSfelf;^^ of (C). 



4, Expects hOnest data from diagnosis to lead 
to a prescription possibly different from the 
preferred solution of (A) and which is "for the 
good of the olient," . / . 




5. Expects rules and regulations of (O) to be 
followed in fornrr^ * 'o 



6. Expects realism from (A) of (C)'s ability to 
^change circumstance. ^ ' ^ 

' r 

7. Expects (C) to bi^^benev(5lent. Experiences 
mistrust of (C). 



'Note: c = environmental systems including other family members, treatment dr^ups, th^ bur&eucracy, etc. From Chin ( 1976). 
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(5a) Since Asian American groups may utilize these 
alternative resources, 4t is .important to Understand 
and assist thes^ agents as well as to explore"^ the pos-' 
dibility of changing professional roles into more cul- ' 
turally responsive ones. 

Thus far in our discussion of rJbdUfces, we have fo* 
cused mainly upon treaj^ment resources. Is It possible 
\o formulate prevention strategles?-Generally, preven- 
tion has been 'divided into primary (».e., reducing the 
incidence of disorders by removing the etiological 
factor or by increasing first-line resources), sec- 
ondary (I.e., reducing the se^fACy and prevalence of- 
discnrderst)y improving treatpilm methods and envi- 
ronmental support systems[^ and tertiary {\,e , minl- 
\tilzlng the Impact of aljisorder through rehabilita- 
tion). Obviously, primary prevention would have the 
greatest Impact. If prejudice, discrimination, afnd non- 
acceptance of different cultural values are one of the 
major stress factors, then efforts to eliminate these 
stressors would be cruciatS^.g- the creation of the 
Office of Asian American Affairs). Furthermore, we 
rreed to find the potenttal' roles that family,, church, 
associations, and the community can play in preven- 
tion. With'respect to secondary prevention, we have 
Indicated that traditional mental-health Services are 
not responding to the needs of Asian Ameri^ns. Our 
recommjSTidations are that. J 

(5b) Since traditional menjal health services are' not 
responding to Asian ArTTjsficans, these services need 
to be changetk^Sych orianges can include the em- 
ployment orJrainingtJf practitioners who are bilingual,, 
a^ble tfi work within the cultural life style of Asian 
Amerloans, and flexible in dealing with clients from 
different social classes 

(5c) Explore alternative delivery systems within Asian 
American communities. An 'Asian American Coun- 
seling and Referral Service was created In Seattle to 
serve Asian Americans. Similar facilities have been 
developed in the San Francisco Bay area, Los Ange- 
les, New York, and Boston 

(5d) Practitioners in -Asian i^merican communities 
'must develop familiarity with the life style, need, and 
attitudes of the "bitenfs they are serving. Practicum 
training in such communities would be necessary. ' ^ 

(5$) Crucial to goo'd training is the supervisor, Asian 
American supervisors are often in less secure job po- 
sitions and are seen" to be limited in competency be- 
cause of their ''foreign*' background. The^ also are 
vfctlms of racism in being assigned to restricted clien- 
tele or patients. Some supervisors thus become tradi- 

tnal in approach to ensure respe'ctability. Ways must 
'created to foster their creativity in supervising train- 
ees to obtain the most>elevant training. 

We recommenjl^ the establishment of a network of 
training supervisors to provide support for creating 
and strengthening cross disciplinary patterns of su- 
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pervision of trainees. Special funding for Newsletter 
and for fa^e to fac'e communications is needed. 

(5f) We recommend a program of small grants to pay 
for special expenses of innovative training ^nd super- 
vision. 

(6a) In view of need for training In'certaln communis 
ties, service agencies should also function to provide 
supervised experience for graduate students and In- 
terns. ' ^ 

(6b) We must strive to better integrate mental health 
resources with those resources in the Asian Amerlcfin 
' communiti^es. ^ 

(6c) We recommend the building of national and re- 
gronal networks of psychologists, trainees, and com- 
munity people to hold conferences pn special topics^ 
that are appropriate for Asian groups as *a whole. / 
Topics limited to one Asian groOfr nnlght better be • 
organized and studjed by that group with the support 
of the Asian American psychologists. 

(7a) Better prevention techniques' aimed at elimi- 
nating stressors and at Increasing resources are nec- 
essary. 

Summary 

It may seem that we have strayed a bit from training 
issues. However. In order to discuss training models, 
we have found it necessarV tp examine the questiojw 
"Training fer what?" Befoite analyzing^training mo'd^ 
eJs,. let us*5ummarize the fdeas presented thus far. 
Fjfat; thecals a sttodage of Asian Amerlqans wh^ff re 
iffl the area of clinical psychology. We also feel thif 
only a small proportion of Asian American psychojo^ 
gists devote their services tQ other Asian Americans. « 
Therefore, students interested In this area should be 
recruited. Second, outside of the mental health needs 
of Asian Americans, very little is known about Asian 
American communities, family interaction patterns, 
personality characteristics, deviant behavior, etc. A 
body of knowledge (knowledge base) must be devel-^ 
oped in order to servejMactically for students. In 
view of the dissatisfapdOfr with traditional measures of 
personality and wItnculUj rally biased theories of be- 
havior, we need to train astute observers, sophisti- 
cated and novel research strategists, and persons 
who understand their group and who do not exploit 
this group. Third, we need to know much more about 
(t) chang^^g traditional mental fiealth agencies into 
culturally responsive systems, and (2) resources that * 
already exist in Asian American communities. Asian 
American psychologists 'must then have intimate 
knowledge of traditional services and more culturally- 
used resources and develop the ability to implement 
Jhis knowledge .in prevention and treatment modes. 

Contributions to Ways of Life 

The psychological strengths, the ways of life, and • 
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admiration for both high culture and folk* culture of 
T^sians by members of other cultures as well -as by 
Asians need to be reinforced and ada{)ted as contri- 
' butions to American civilization. At present, the cul- 
tural values and the Asian Amencan individuals hold- 
ing these Asian values are viewed as alien and exotic 
Psychologists can contribute to the" future integration 
into Amencan culture throughVesearch on these pro- 
cesses of incorporation of Asian and As^an American 
'value systems and through developing facilitators 
such as consultants 'and trainers Social psycholo- 
gists, community psychologists, developmental psy- 
-chologists, gerontologists, and personality psycholo- 
gists can be trained to 'develop this role Their roles 
must be conceptualized in4he humanistic approach 
to psychology and have as their audience not only the 
Asian Americans but^also the American population in 
genera). Since the need and resources are yet to be 
researched, training prograrhs must be developed In 
ordep-to develop these innoN^ative programs, planning 
grants for expeumental programs must be obtained. 
Planned qhange is possible for selected American 
, and Asian Amencan target groups such as youth 
humanists, and those developing strategies for the 
iuture. 

(7b) We recommend planning be undertaken to de- 
velop research and practices for developmg these 
roles of psychologists Funding for pflanning of pilot 
programs must be obtained 



Training Models 

Various issues and models of traming have been pro- 
posed in the areas of clinical and community psy- 
chology. We would like to review some of these Is- 
sues and models.' 

Austin Conference 

The Austin ConferehJe on Community Psychology 
Training in .1975 raiseJ seven training parameters that 
have relevance for oJ discussion. 

1) The Ideology,' Va/ie Base, 'and Social Ethics of the ' 
Modell\what valuds lie' behind the activities that the 
person graduatin/ from the model is supposed to 
carry out? Are tfiey human service oriented, social 
change oriented, service delivery onented, etc.? 

2) Goals and Objectives of the Model. What are the 
^ people being trained to do? What kinds of profes- 

slonate does the model want the trainees to be? How 
should they be Classified, i.e., t^oad range clinicians, 
mental health ^planners, Qfiganizational chajige 
agepts, social experimenters, communiW mental 
health specialists, theoreticians, teacheN* field 
workers? 

• 3) Units of Study. Within the training model at what 
level or levels do we expect the students to operate? 




For example, individual, family and group, organiza- 
tional, community, or societal. In this area we are 
interested in the unit of'stu'dy; will the trainee be e)(- 
pected to work pnmarily, for example, with organfza' 
tions as opposed to individuals? 

4) Knowledge and Research Base Where should the 
model get its knowledge now and in the future? ^e 
recognize the need for new knowledge m community 
psychology but where is it to come from*^ For exam- 
ple, applied social, epidemiology, clinical,, environ- 

ental.^How mucTt knowledge can come through tra- 
ditional sources m psychology and how much per 
necessity must come through other disciplines, i.e., 
sociology, anthropplogy, ecology. What are the re- 
search' skills that are going to be needed at various 
levels'^^hal about field research as opposed to labo- , 
ratory based' research? How are psychologists to 
make their entry into the community? 

5) Technology and Skills Required. This is pferhaps 
the most difficult area of all. Given the overloaQing \\ 
for example, clinical programs, how is skill training to 
be taught in community programs and what skills are 
to be taught? For exam^ple,, in pnmarily community . 
models how much diagnostic testing, therapy and in- 
terviewing as contrasted to consultation,' evaluation, 
and organizational developmental approaches? 
Where are the" skills to be acquired? This relates to 
field training and in this area Can community psy- 
chology training programs avoid the schism that has 
ojccurred in clinical programs between 'departments 
and field settings? 

6) Content Areas. 'Given wide areas, what substantive 
content areas does the model deal with and offer^^ 
courses in as well as field experiences? For example, 
mental health, child development, criminal justice, 
advocacy,, psychopathblogy, aging, community or- 
ganization, organizationardevelopment, political- Sci- 
ence, public heatth. 

Format anc^JDrganizatlon. Where, should such, a 
\ program be based? In a department, in an interdisci- 
plinary setting, in a consortium- of acadenrMc and 
training resources? Wha't should^be the nature of field 
placements, internships^practicum and special expe- 
riences? Should academic course credit be given for 
them? Who should teach them? 

Before discussing tpese seven points, let us now 
examine the recommendations from the Vail Confer- 
ence on Professional Trairfing in Psycholpgy in 1973 
(Korman, 1974). * • ^ 

V&il Conference 

The Vail Conference was convened in order to dis- 
'cuss issues and directions in the professional traioing 
of psychologists The followirig were rsajor themes 
that arose; 

1) Basic service orientation was recognized but 
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without abandoning psycf]io!ogical science as the 
substantive and methodological root of any'edijca- 
tional or training enterpMse * 

2) The choice of\aining models-*s determined by the 
kinds of sfiH^ts graduates will need in order td ftincc 
tion effectively>n the particular roles bemg chosen by 
and for them. ^ ' • ' , 

3) the attainment'of certain degrees'(AA, Bachelors, 
Masters, Ph.D , or Psy.D.) qualified one to assume 
roles commensurate ^ilth the*type of frajning pro- 
vided. . /. 




4) Professional rdles shO|>*ffDe concerned with so- 
cietal n'^eds and p^obj^ms, and with assessing con- 

^ sunner perspective ^ 

5) Admission requirements must be*flexible and em- 
phasize cultural diversity. Programs should provide 
"truth in packaging" so that prospective applicants . 
are not^nisled 

6) Commitment to one specific model of training was 
..avoided. However, emphasis was plac^cUoaJieL3fL_ 

training m multiple contexts with a clear mtegration of 
^ field and acadetnic experiences * » J 

,7) Field training must be congruent \AtKthe needs of 
a range of 'clients »n a community, particularly witl^ 

underserved populations ^ 

^ \ . 
V8) Faculty must provide a convincing );^rofessional , 
rble model ^ ^ 

9\ Higher level practitioners (i.e doctorates) must ' 
fur^tion at higher levels including evaluation of ser- 
vice jDrograms and new procedures, design of new 
delivery systems, development of new conceptual 
mpdels, integration of practice and theory, program 
development and administration, and supervision and 
training 

As we can see, the Austin arid Vail Conferences pre- 
sented a series of complicated issues haying rele-'-^ 
vaqce for the^atning of Asian American psycholo- 
gists: Some ofttie^pn have already been discussed. A 
recent report by NeJlum«nd Associates (1975) is also 
/elevant to our concerns. The Investigators exarrinned 
the training pf omental health profeSltonals (psycholo- 
gists, psyphiatrists, social workers, and hu^s> to 
serve minority groups Of these professions, only so- 
cial work appeared to have an abundance of litera- 
ture, progr^s, and recommendations for trairimg. 

.Training suggestions included the following 

1) Move from *'token** courses on minority content to 
their inclusion in the core cLirriculum. 

2) Provide educational experiences that generate 
Sensitivity to and appreciation of the history, Rentage, 
current needs^ strer^^HTSTand resources orthinority 
communities. 

3) *Help students and faculty understand development 



and behayjor of the >group being studied, ihus ena- 
bling them to (1 ) use this knowledge to develop skills 
in working' with minority groups, and (2) develop 
strategies to modify the effects of political, social, and 
economic forces on rhifiority groups 

4) Conceive, design and support new systems of ser- 
vice and/or implement changes in ejfisting systerns 
'that are unresponsive to the special needs of mmorj*-' 
ties. 

5) Prpvfde opportunities for students and faculty to 
work as co-partners in learning to develop the knowl- 
edge, understanding, technical competence, and Sq^. 
cial commitmen^toward the* development' of latr* 
potentials in mjno^y comrnunities, and a betf^" 
quality of life in these communities and the re&t of ^ 
society • . 

6) The Curriculum must focus on immediate soci&l 
problems andjije^s. It must stimulate an awareness 




of m)ry5fny problemsbaused by -eQCnomic, social and 
* educjational deprivation. * j,^ 

7) The curriculum must be designed to stirnulate this 
awareness, not only at a cognitive level bu^.also on an 

^ affective level — enabling the students to understand 
feelings of helplessness and powerlessnes^ low'self- 

; esteem, poor self-concept and how thf y contribute to 
low motivatioiTj^rustration, hate, ambivalence, 'and 
ap/atby^-^"^^""^ > - 

8) Each course should cpnt^iin a consciousness 
raising component, a knowledge development com- 
ponent and a skills component. 

9) Cnsis resolution treatment must be Incorporated 
into psychotherapeutic technique's as an alternaiive to" 
the traditional-^)-nTFHi^ hour schedule. 

10) Therapeutic trpinin§ must focus J^(j^ore active 
roles as opposed to passive, "tajjjio^oles." 

1*1)tTherapelitic,4faioing mu^t helpjnental health pro-'^ 
■"fessionals toyoeyelop approaches mosTin keeping 
wjth the ne^ds" of their patients rather than utilizing 
those with which they are most comfortable. 

12) Minonty content must no longer be presented m 
terms of the multiproblem family,^ the delinquent, the , 
non-contributing, nqn-productivei^memberfs) of so- 
ciety. In other worlds, we n1\jst,stop systematically pre- 
senting people as prc\blems or as Inherently. worthless • 
and in a similar vein as creators and perpetrators o! , 
their own misfortunes. Curnculum content must start 
focusing on the positive^ispects of the (minority) ex- 
perience rather than on its deficiencies. * 

t3) fncr^ased^tefttlon must be given to causes.and 
consequences of discrimination and 'racism and the 
role and responsibility of mental health educators and 
projessionals to deal with these'^i'obfems. 'especially 
at the policy and'practicelfevels. 

14) The curnculgm must not ignore of downgrade the 
importance of working with white* groups. Thus, the 
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curriculurn must include the social psychology of 
white persons' responses to social and ethnic minon- 
ties' . struggles as well as the social psychology of var- 
' lous minorKy groups. 

In addition, we have also identified some specific 
questions fdr Asian Americans. Is there a sufficient 
1(nowledge base for Asian American psychology 
courses? Do enough field placements exist in Asian ^ 
American communities? Should Asian American psy- 
chologists worlj^oniy with their own Asian group*? How 
Important is the abiliiy to speak in an Asi^n lan- 
guage? Can prpgrams change so as to faciJitate 
tFaining? 

We cann<5t deal with all of these questions in any 
depth. Three nr^ajor' areas have been selected for 
analysis- (1) the product of training. (2) the type of 
training to develop the product, and (3) the methods 

• by which existing programs can respond to Asian 
Americans.' 

V 

Product 

This topic is concerned with tha kind of competencies 
and expertise that has to be developed in Asian 
American psychologists. From the preceding discus- 
sions, we have suggested that responsive practi- 
tioners and researchers are needed in Asian Amer* 

• lean communities. Are we then advocating that the 
product be a scientist-professional oqe where stu- 
dents are trained as researchers and practitioners? 
This definitely is the prevailing model in Ph.D. clinical 
programs. While the scientist-professional model is 

' philosophically the most appealing in view of the 
greater need for research and service, the real 
problem is over the definition,, of "scientist" and 
"practitioner." If the fconcept of "scientist" refers to 
the development^of persons who conduct research^on 
Asian Americans with ethnocentric blas'^ with little 
concern for Asian Americans and their plight, with 
little or noJmplications for application, and with little 

. attempt to develop culturally relevant and sensitive 
theories, research instruments, and research strate- 
gies, then we would oppose the training model. What 

. Is needed are basic and applied scientists, who re- 
ceive training to develop culturally relevant theories, 
who are concerned about Asian Americans, etc. The 
''scientist" must also dlirect efforts not only at the indi-^ 
vidual level but also at the family, community,, and 
societal levels for these collectives have tremendous 
influence on Asiarj Americans. The list 'of possible 
research topics is too long to enumerate. However,> 
special emphasis should be placed upon the solution 
of major problems experienced by Asian Americans. 
,Fina4ly, "scientists" must work in collaboration with 

• consumers and community organizations in order to 
maximize research benefits. To 'some extent, then, 
researctiers must be able to form consulting relation- 
ships. « 



Just a§ we have tried to define "scientist," we must 
also specify those "professional!' aspects of the 
model. It has already been mentioned that traditional 
psychotherapeutic modes and mentarl health -care de- 
livery systems are not responding to Asian American 
ndfds. The practitioner must thereforfhDe equipped to 
find innovative and responsive techniques as an 
effective behavior change and social change agent. 
We are concerned that despite yfears of lip.service to 
the notion that practitioners must understand and 
provide intervention techniques that match the life 
style of diverse groups, Uttle has actually been done 
- to systematically facilitate Ihese techniques. It is es- 
sential tl^at cultural nuances of As<an Amencan life, 
family and community dynamics, and ayailable re- 
sources be correctly int^preted. The ^Professional 
role may the^i encompass diagnostic assessment; 
advocacy, liaison worker, etc. As in the Vail mofdel. 
individuals with a Ph.D. should be expected to per- 
form.in more demandirig roles. 

Although primar^ emphasis on the product has been 
to recommend new approaches and rolos, we feel 
that /traditional training products, skills, and compe- 
tencies are often necessary to learn. However, these 
should nQt be at the expense of novel approaches to 
minonty group research and service. 

Discussion has thus far been, focused upon the 
training products of doctoral students. It is important 
to recognize that subdoctora] students can also play a 
vital role in serving Asian Americans. Not everyone 
can obtain a Ph.D. degree. However, many subdoc- 
tor^l Asian Americans who have experience in 
working with Asian Americans, who are interested in . 
their groups, and who demonstrate effective skills 
should be encouraged to assume roles consistent* 
with their expertise. In vipw of the need for a diversity 
of skj^lls in research and practice, we have avoided 
advocating a narrow, specific product: It Should also 
be recognized that the Asian American groUps are'^ 
rapidly experiencing change. Pilipinos have the 
. highest immigration rate to this country, the Viet- 
namese are encotfntering ^special problems,' "Asian 
Amencan ghettos are increasing, the Asian American 
"unity" IS eroding. With such changes and unpredic- 
tability, specific training products are hard to define. 
Ability to speak the 'ethnic larjguage is important, 
however, aYid this skill should bd^dvocated wheaone 
cteals with clients whose main facility is in the 'Ethnic 
tongue rather than Engl[sh. 

.One .final point should be/atsed, Should we also 
strive to (rain nonAsian Americans to work with Asian 
, Americans? Some obviously^feel that nonAsian Amer- 

* ican psychologists lack Insight fiTnd credibility in 
Asian American communities, While we feel that pri- 
mary emphasis should be placed upon Asian Amer- 
ican students, others must be included if they develop 



the necessary skills, expertise, and credibility in 
helping Asian Americans. 

, ' \ 

Types of Training 

Most Asian Americans who obtained Ph.D.'s a few 
years ago were unable^to find courses and practicim 
training with Asian Americans. It is not surprising 
then, that Asiarx American facuTty^w^at few there are) 
in psychology and p^acticum supervisors have very 
little precedence in shaping traditional programs into 
ones that can respond to the needs of Asian Amen- 
cans. Similar problems, of course, have been expen- 
enced by Blacks, Native Amencans, and Spanish 
speaking/surnamed groups Therefore, we would like 
to offer some possible directions for the training of 
Asian American psychologists along with concrete 
recommendations, on how to actualize these direc- 
tions Tfie following questions are examined .How 
necessary are traditional aspects of training'? What 
new academic Elements and field expenences are 
needed fo.r Asian Amencan psychologists'? What are 
the means by wKich various training programs can 
respond to Asian Americans'? 

There is a great deal of variability in Ph.D granting 
institutions in psychology. When Psy.D., masters, and 
bachelor's degree programs are included, we are 
dealing with a multidimensional phenomenon. De- 
pending upon the program, various 'combinations of 
academic .courses, research activities, and work in 
praQticum setting are required In addition, the c'bn- 
tent of training^ varies according to the areas of psy- 
chology (i.e , clinical, community, social, counseling, 
developmental, personality, physiological, etc.). It is 
impossible to (draw specific recommendations for 
training in view of this diversity. We feel that tradi- 
tionatHlpects of training such as the development of. 
diagnostic, psychotherapeutic, and. ^community skills 
for clinical psychologists are important to learn, par- 
ticularly if such skills prepare one to deal with multi- 
cultural populations. To the extent that training ig- 
nores minonty groups, especially Asian Amencans, 
then training programs 4iust change. 

Academic courses should include emphasis on mi- 
nority groups, individual, institutional, and cultural 
racism, perspectives of ethnic researchers and theo- 
ries, etc. For Asian American students, specific con-, 
tent on Asian Americans must be included While it 
has4>een asserted that the knowledge bas^ on Asian 
Americans is quite low, we feel, that the assertion 
should not be used as an excuse for avoiding the of- 
fering o) Asian American 'content. First, a review of 
pubHshed 'social science literature on Asian Ameri- 
cans reveals over 1,000 sources. About half of these 
are relevant to the field of psychology and within tKe 
last few years, a dramatic increase in Asian American 
research has appeared. Second, even though the re- 



search knowledge base is relatively small, this should 
be a(^6e6 incentive to' provide the available literature, 
to stimulate the search for new knowledge, and to 
discuss the relevance of the research on other ethnic 
groups. ' 

The following are our recommendations for academic 
training: , ^ * / 

(8a) We recommend the cross fertilization of psy- 
chology training programs with university or commu- 
nity based programs in Asian American affairs. Uni- 
versity programs should examine their requirements 
for substitutability or for supplemental activities.^ 
Graduate and undergraduate level programs should 
be included. 

(8b) We recommend an extension of cr^s university 
registration to allow the developing local or regional 
programs relevant to Asian American persons and 
communities to be fully utilized. 

(8c) For Asian American students, Asian American 
content must be offered in separate courses, inte- 
grated into courses on minority groups, or integrated 
intOspsychology courses. 

(86) Training programs should view Asian American 
courses as "legitimate" ones. 

(8e) If campuses have Asian^Amencan studies pro- 
grams; students should be able to use these pro- 
grams of to enroll in their courses as part of training. 
On campuses where there are few Asiin American 
resources or communities, visiting Asiari American 
practitioners and faculty should be inv^tecXlo conduct 
seminars and workshops, ^ ' 

(8f) Training programs should, in the very least, have 
reference lists, and bibliographic materials available 
to interested students.^ An annotated bibliography is 
being developed by Stanley Sue^nd James Mor- 
ishima. 

(8g) Students should'be encouraged to transfer tem- 
porarily to other 4ra'inif1g programs that have an em- 
phasis on Asian Americans. 

(8h) Universities should affirmatively hire faculty who 
have expertise on Asian Americansif 

(8i) Content of academic courses on Asian Americans 
^ould vary according to the skills needed by stu; 
dents. The precfse specialty of expertise shouljd be 
left up to the interests of students. 

It is vi?ally important that Asian American students 
have practicum experience^ with, Asian Arriericans. 
Therefore, exposure to Asian American communities 
should take place in internships, traineeships, and 
field wofV courses. This training should be supervised 
by persons With expertise with Asian Americans. Con- 
tact with Asian Americans, in roles of therapist, re% 
searcher, consultant, service organizer, etc. must te 
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encouraged. In order to facilitate practicum expen- 
ences, we recommend that 

(6j) Training programs identify and support practicum 
settings in Asian Amencan communitres so that stu- 
. dents can receive expenence in such settings 

(8k) APA affirmatively explore formal approval of 
these practicum settings and sources of funds to sup- 
port them be found. 

(8f) Practicum settings that tram other mental health 
professionals (i e., ps^cjjiatrists, social^ workers, and 
psychiatric nurses) be suitable for psychologists as 
long as the specific psychological skills of students 
are enhanced. 

* * # 

(8m) Students receive training with diverse Asian 
Ameriban groups While it is recognized that there are 
substantial differences among Asian groups and that 
work with one's own groupMs highly desirable anfi 
important, we simply lack enough psychologists to 
meet the needs of all Asian Amencan groups Until 
the time arrives where a substantial number of 

.^Chinese. Japanese, Pilipmo, Vietnamese, etc., Amer- 
ican 'psychologists are available for ,work with their 
own group, students should be trained to^deal with 

' diverse Asian groups. While we recognize\that Asian 
groups often have dlfficJ^lty working vjith each other, 
there does not presently seem to be albetter alterna- 
tive. Ultimately ^e solution resides\in recruiting 
enough psychologists representing all\Asian Amer- 
ican factions • . \ 

(8n) Students should also be exposec^ to diverse 
roles. In clinical internships, assessment, \group ther- 
apy, and individual psychotherapy are usually the 
primary skills learned. While some practici^m settings 
also offer experiences in consultation, conrimunity in- 
tervention, etc.,* we believe that the roles ai^d. experi- 
ences must be much more diverse. As Mentioned 
previously, Asian Americans often have certain cul- 
tural' resources and means of dealing with dfeviance. 
Students- §hould be able to bridge their more tradi- 
tional and professionalized skills with those re(^uired 
in Asian American communities. For example, this 
may mean that psychologists be able to utilize ethnic 
intermediaries, >''to work with community institutions 
-^d organizations, and to further develop cultural re- 
sources. Asi^. Americans 'Should also become eff^- 
tive in the political decision making process so th^t 
legislation affecting the psychology profession an^ 
Asian Americans can be influenced: \ 

Soc/a/ Change in Training Programs < \ 
This last issue ie concerned with affecting^lianges in. 
existing programs How do we go about facilitating 
realis^tic changes in training programs, especially 
since such programs are under multiple demands, are 
usually resistant to change, have little knowledge of 
Asian American needs, often fail to recognize the 
importance of ASian American concerns, and are fre- 



quently located in areas where there are few Asian 
Americans'? The firsj step in facilitating change would 
be to inform training programs of the complex issuesi 
and concerns of Asian Americans The Vail Confer- 
ence served jo dramatize the feelings of many mi- 
nonty groups. We should now begin the task of sys- 
tematically informing training programs of Asian 
American needs. 

(9a) We recommend that the various- professional 
associations urge their constitutent committees and 
boards to include attention to eliminating barriers of 
institutional racism affecting the well-being of Asian 
American pel^sons and institutions. 

(9b) We recommend that the various professional 
associations urge their constituent committees and 
"Doards to include attention to eliminating barrier^ of 
sexism affecting the well-being of Asian Amencan 
persons and institutions. 

(9c) We recommend that the .various professional 
associations urge their constituent committees and 
boards to include attention to eliminating barriers of 
institutional legalisms such as American citizenship 
t> requirements to hold positions in various federal, 
state, and local agencies, receive training or research 
grants, and all other rights. As part^oflhe legalism 
barriers to eliminate "foreign" training, nonaccept- 
ance of foreign training be re-examined to ensure that 
competency is the basi? of accreditation, not merely 
on the basis of the foreign location of the institution or 
program. Professionals from Asian countries now lo- 
cated in American iristitutions should not be discrimf- 
nated against. ^ ' 

(9d) We recommend. a vigorous Information and im- 
plementation program V in federal agencies. These 
programs should also emphasize that traineeships 
and stipends may be now open to^permanent resi- 
dents and certain classes of other non-citizens. 

(9e) We recorrimend the formation of focal or regional 
directories of psychologists, psychiatrists, social 
workers, pastoraf counselog, sti0r\t personnel 
staffs, community workers, physicians, and commu- 
nity leaders who'are competent to offer direct services 
and consultation. These directories shoufcj[*^e avail- 
able to list the competency arid experience in various 
Asian American issues, culturaf background and 
community involvement. Distribution to strategic per- 
sons and locations should be arranged. 

(9f) We recommend a committee, be formed of Asian 
American restearchars to develop further stimuli for 
further theory and research. Research and theory 
development can bfe enhanced in meetings of na- 
tional* regional and local p«)fessi(3rrjal conventions, A 
set of topics can be outlined in advance for two or 
three years m order for individuals to think and pre- 
pare papers and research. While it is.presumptious to 
attempt to influence the selection of topics for- term 
papers, master's and doctorate theses, it -has been 
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our experience that many students piQugh over the 
''same ground in each Asian group, with no^cumulative 
effect, and with limited samples and inadequate tools 
of measurement and concepts. A set of theoretical 
, and research papers detailing the possibilities in a 
number of topics can reinforce replications, provide 
stimulation and priorities for young researchers in 
places'where they do not have guidance, and create 
frameworks to test hypotheses. The Association of 
Asian Amepcan Psychologists and/or Jhe Asian 
American Mental Health Research Center c|^ (pe the 
organizing focus for such activities. , 

(9g) The final recommendation that we have con- 
cerning change in existing programs is intended to 
put some "teeth" into the proSfess pf responding to 
Asian Ai*/ericarr or other ethnic gr()3p needs. There 
should be a system of reinforcement to programs that 
respond or fail to respond to mmonty groups in terms 
of recruitment and training. In order to see that pro- 
grams work toward the training of ethnic psycholo- 
gists, we suggest that (1^ criteria for the award of 
training grants or stipends include consideration of 
minority group issues and concerns, (2) APA strongly, 
use the recruitment and training of minority group 
psychologists and other affirmative action aspects as- 
accreditation criteria, and (3) particularly responsive 
programs be publicized as possible models for other 
programs. Because of external circumstances, pro- 
grams may^differ as to their ability to respond. How- 
ever, a genuine attempt to respond to Asian Amencan 
and minority group needs must be demonstrated^ 
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